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OUR NEW HOME 


Made Possible Through The Success We Have Enjoyed The Past Year 
With Our Guillet Overhauling System And I. T. Roller Necks 


VoL. 41 


The completion of this up-to-date plant rep- 
resents the attainment of a long cherished 
ambition to acquire quarters adequate in size 


floor space for the proper arrangement of ma- 
chinery to insure the maximum efficiency and 
speed in the manufacturing and _ repairing 


and facilities to take care of 
our steadily growing repair 
business and the increasing 
demand for our Guillet Over- 
hauling System and Patented 
(I. T.) Roller Neck. 


The _ building, pictured 
above, is of mill construction, 
with all-steel exterior, steel 
sash windows and concrete 
floor. Ample room is provid- 
ed by 7,000 square feet of 


Alphabetical Index to Advertiser 


THE GUILLET 


OVERHAULING SYSTEM 

if you belis in accurate lining and 
leveling of frames at lowest cost you 
cannot afford to be without our Guillet 
(overhauling System Th syste! is 
avalilablh on a small rental or out 


PATENTED (CL. T.) ROLLER NECK 


Guillet Roller Necks p: 


\rmanentis put 
an end to loose joints 


pensive reneck 
ing, worn stands and other factors that 
cause interiol Varn and excessive end 
breakag: Let us PROVE this assertion 
by equipping some oft your rolls on ap 


operations in which we are 
engaged. 


Aside from its physical 
properties, this new home of 
ours stands as indisputable 
evidence of our faith in the 
continued expansion of the 
Southern Textile Industry 
and our desire to render to 
this industry a dependable. 
prompt and thoroughly satis- 
factory service. 


DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Stanley Eversafe 
-=-the name of a better 


Bale Tie System 


Even the most critical executive cannot help 
admitting the logic of ¢ ‘hanging to Stanley 
Eve in view of advantage like these: 
1. Stanley DS Seals make much stronger 
joints than any other type of seals. 


2. Round Safe ty Edges and Ends on Stanley 
Eversafe ve at: cuts and seratches and 
speed up paling operations. 


3. Stanley Eversafe Ties “Coiled Double” 
save just half the time in uncoiling and 
measuring. 

4. The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work with. 


5. Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to insure the greatest efficiency. 


Let us prove to you these statements 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. 


AMtlanta Office: 


The Stanley Works Sales Co. Horace E. Black 


$52 Murphy Ave., S. W Atlanta, Ga. P. O. Box 424 Charlotte, N. C. 
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Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 
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ROY COTTON CARD 
GRINDERS 


Roy Improved Traverse Grinder 


Roy Improved Roller Grinder 


Furnished singly or in sets of two traverse 
and one roller. Grind efficiently any make 
of revolving flat cards. 

- All makes of Grinders 


reconditioned promptiy. 


B.S. Roy & 
Son Co. 


Established 1868 


Worcester, Mass. 


Carolinas Representative: 


Steel Rolls— 

— Their Condition 
Have them Repaired. We place them in 
first-class condition by re-necking, re-flut- 
ing, stoning, honing, polishing and case- 
hardening at a much less cost than you can 
buy new ones 


Rolls. 


doubling the life of your 


Machinery deficiency can greatly 
lessened by letting our expert repairers and 
overhaulers causing 


repair the parts 


trouble. 
“Quality Features Built-in, 
Not Talked-tn” 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, 
Cotton Mil 


and Makers of 
ichinery 
P. S. MONTY, 
Vice-Pres. and Sec. ty 


W. H. MONTY 
Pres. and Treas. 
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Co-Operative Effort Will Stabilize 
Textile Industry 


BY B. B. GOSSETT 


Vice-President, American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 


E are gathered here to make war on our common 

enemy—the depression. I believe firmly with 

those who sponsored this meeting that it will do 
much to strengthen public confidence and clarify the 
problems which now beset commerce and industry. 


In his recent Lincoln Day address, President Hoover 
very wisely pointed out that the forces with which we are 
now contending are far less tangible than those of Lin- 
coln’s time. They are invisible forces yet potent in their 
powers of destruction. He very gravely emphasized that 
we are engaged in a fight upon a hundred fronts just as 
positive, just as definite and requiring just as greatly the 
moral courage, the organized action, the unity of strength 
and the sense of devotion in every community as in a 
great war. 


Some two weeks ago the Treasury Department frankly 
admitted that approximately one and one-half billion dol- 
lars or a total of 25 per cent of all our currency was in 
hiding. At the same time it was estimated that a major 
part of forty-two millions in circulation the week before 
had disappeared into safe deposit boxes and other hiding 
places. Since hoarded cash immobilizes the gold behind 
it, National credit was being steadily strangled. It was 
for these impelling reasons that President Hoover took 
prompt action to coax idle dollars back into circulation. 
He has urged all citizens to put their dollars to work 
either by conservative investment or by deposit in sound 
institutions. That such advice is sound and timely is 
beyond question. But, I will not attempt to embark on 
a discussion of this phase of the situation because there 
are those who will follow me on this program who are 
far more capable of discussing it and who no doubt will 
point out more specifically and in detail the constructive 
agencies now at work to restore confidence and gradually 
bring about stability and a return of prosperity. I merely 
wish to emphasize that the depression is now largely 
psychological and that a change in the Nation’s attitude 
would work wonders for business. The popular idea 
seems to be that this is the worst financial depression in 
our history. To test its truth, the records should be ex- 
amined. I am therefore quoting from an article which 


*Address at banquet of agricultural, commercial and industrial 
leaders of North and South Carolina at the Charlotte Country 
Club, Charlotte, N. C., February 22. 


recently appeared in the financial section of the New 
York Times as follows: 


“The present depression is worse than that of 1921, 
because there was then no such accumulation of private 
indebtedness, contracted at inflated prices, here and 
abroad; in land, industrial plant and stock speculation. 
It is worse than that which followed 1907, because Eng- 
land and France were then little affected, and because the 
general public in America was in a reasonably strong 
position.” 

But it has not been as bad as the depression of 1893. 


B. B. Gossett 


The three years following that panic witnessed complete 
paralysis of American trade; imminent insolvency of the 
United States Government; its rescue, by barely the mar- 
gin of a day, from lapse to a depreciated silver standard: 
receiverships for one-fourth of the country’s railway mile- 
age; nation-wide strikes of employees, sometimes amount- 
ing to industrial insurrection, and almost entire prostra- 
tion of our banking system. Wall Street itself used to 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Some Problems in Textiles ° 


BY T. M. MARCHANT 


President, Victor-Monaghan Company 


CAN assure you that the textile industry in the Caro- 

linas will gladly subscribe to the declaration of inde- 

pendence against fear, selfishness and jealousy. Our 
industry is founded on co-operation and confidence—co- 
operation one man with another; co-operation employee 
with employer; co-operation producer of raw materials 
with the purchaser; co-operation manufacturer with sell- 
er, buyer and consumer. The industry has grown out of 
confidence in the fundamental advantages of this logical 
textile section. 


Our industry has already made tremendous strides to- 
ward the elimination of selfishness and jealousy within 
its own ranks. We need now but to secure the reasonable 
public co-operation which the circumstances justify. In 
the spirit of this gathering, therefore, I will mention a 
few of the problems facing the textile industry, in the 
solution of which the public at large can assist. 


In discussing the textile industry I realize that the size 
of the industry makes this an important subject. As my 
activity has been more largely in the cotton manufactur- 
ing field, the facts which I shall attempt to present will 
be largely those affecting cotton manufacturing. 


There are in the Carolinas 658 spinning, weaving and 
knitting mills. These mills are producing a product which 
even at the present low prices represents in dollars and 
cents one of the most important, if not the most import- 
ant manufactured product of the Carolinas. Thee mills 
employ probably more people than all other industries in 
the two Carolinas combined. These mills buy a tremen- 
dous quantity of raw material produced in the Carolinas. 


According to authentic figures in 1930, the total num- 
ber of spindles in the world was shown as 164,173,000. 
The total number of active spindles in the same- year in 
the United States is shown as 31,245,078. The total 
active spindles in the Southern States, 18,635,612; the 
total active spindles in North Carolina, 6,047,712; the 
total active spindles in South Carolina, 5,636,958. 


Thus it can be seen that the Carolinas are manufac- 
turing the bulk of the cotton goods manufactured in the 
Southern States, and are manufacturing cotton goods in 
an amount that represents a very large percentage of the 
total production in the United States. 


The spindles in the United States were shown in 1900 
at 19.472,000: in 1930 at 31,245,078. In the Southern 
States the spindles in 1900 were shown at 4,467,383, and 
these figures have been increased within thirty years to 
a figure of 18,635,612, or an increase of 417 per cent. 


Compare this growth in the South with the growth of 
spindles in the rest of the United States. Exclusive of 
the South, the total spindles quoted in the United States 
in 1900 were 15,004,617. The total spindles in the 
United States, exclusive of the South, have actually re- 
duced within the period of thirty years to 12,609,466, or 
a decrease of 16 per cent. 


These figures give an idea of the extent of the industry 
in the South and in the Carolinas—of the prominence of 
the industry comparatively; and indicate that the center 


*Address before banquet of Commercial and Industrial 
interests at Charlotte Country Club, Charlotte, February 


of cotton manufacturing will now be found in the Caro- 
linas. 

That the past thirty years have proven the Southern 
States to be an excellent place to operate a cotton mill is 
unquestioned, but those who follow the textile industry 
are still considering just what will be the progress of the 
industry during the next thirty years. 

Is the seat of the industry here to stay, or shall it pass 
on to other realms? Shall this, one of the greatest indus- 
trial assets of the Carolinas, continue to grow and prosper 
in our midst, encouraged by natural advantages of what 
we have believed to be a remarkable environment; or 
shall cotton manufacturing supremacy pass on to other 
lands, leaving us in the wake as it has left New England 
and old England? 

This is a question ‘which the people of the South and 
of the Carolinas can and will answer. 

Contrary to general belief, the operating margin allow- 
ed for the manufacturing costs of cotton goods, the spread 
between the price of cotton and the finished product, is a 
comparatively narrow one. 


One of our average mills in the Carolinas in the month 
of March, 1929, submitted a statement which showed 
that of every dollar expended by the mill, the farmer re- 
ceived 58 cents, the operative 21 cents, supplies 6 cents, 
power 4% cents, plant maintenance 3% cents, sales 2 
cents, management 1% cents, taxes 1% cents, profits 1 
cent, surplus 1 cent. 


These figures I believe to generally apply to the indus- 
try at large, except that during the past several months 
there have been very few cotton mills that have been for- 


tunate enough to make a profit of even 1 cent on each 
dollar. 


Under such circumstances, it is easy to see that there 
are a number of factors in the profitable operation of a 
cotton mill which need a sympathetic public attitude— 
factors which are influenced materially by environment. 

It can easily be seen that it behooves the mills of the 
Carolinas to give the closest attention to conditions ex- 
isting not only within the industry, but also without. 

As a result, there has been a determined effort on the 
part of the mills to avoid overproduction. In this day, 
when the purchasing power of the individual is greatly 


..reduced, and we are operating in the face of a buyer’s 


market; when our mills have largely lost their foreign 
trade, nothing is more essential than that they carefully 
watch their operations so as not to overproduce. 


This is also a day of keen competition. The manufac- 
tured product of Carolinas mills must be sold on a world 
market in competition with a product manufactured else- 
where in the United States and in foreign countries at a 
much lower manufacturing cost. Scales of wages in for- 
eign countries are far less than in the Carolinas. The 
standard of living elsewhere is less, and yet the product 
of the Carolina mills must compete on the open market 
with products manufactured the world around at an enor- 
mously reduced manufacturing cost. 


The mills have learned to court a favorable public at- 
titude, for after all the public buys their, goods. The 
public influences practically every step in'the manufac- 
ture of the goods. The public produces the raw mate- 
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rials. The public fixes freight rates, taxes, legislation, 
power costs; and were it not for the fact that the Caro- 
lina public appreciates the textile industry; were it not 
for the fact that the cotton mills are operating in a sym- 
pathetic environment, profitable cotton manufacturing 
would be impossible. 


In considering a number of the important costs in cot- 
ton manufacturing, one of the more important (I will not 
have an opportunity to mention them all) is freight rates. 
Authorities have endeavored and are still endeavoring, to 
increase the cost of transportation of manufactured prod- 
ucts from Carolina mills to the markets of the world. 

As a result, in the face of generally declining com- 
modity prices, in the face of reduced incomes and earning 
capacities, it is proposed that the transportation costs of 
cotton goods shall be so increased as to make it almost 
impossible for the Carolina mills to compete with the 
cotton mills elsewhere. 


Another serious problem faced by the mills is that of 
taxation. The cost of government is so tremendously 
increased; the high cost of living has so increased in the 
Carolinas as to make taxation a very serious problem 
with the cotton mills. 


The National Industrial Conference Board has made 
the startling disclosure that the corporations of America 
contribute 36 per cent of their net incomes toward the 
support of government. Thus a mill operating in North 
Carolina nine hours per day must work three of those 
nine hours solely for the government. 


It is a recognized fact that taxation represents govern- 
mental progress. With our taxes we are paying for the 
operation of our Government, for the improvement of 
our commonwealth, and paying the interest on a debt 
resulting therefrom. It is astonishing to think that the 
combined bonded indebtedness of the two Carolinas is 
now in excess of $300,000,000—that this bonded indebt- 
edness within the short space of a few years has not 
doubled, not quadrupled, but increased by several thou- 
sand per cent. 


What is the result of such governmental progress upon 
industry? Industry represents but one of the several 
types of resources of the Carolinas. If the cost of gov- 
ernment must increase, then unquestionably industry 
should pay its pro-rata share; but has it done so? 

The year 1930 showed the cotton mills of South Caro- 
lina paying taxes on a basis of assessments which was 
more than all other South Carolina industries combined, 
and far greater than the next largest class of taxpayers, 
the railroads. 

An analysis of the tax levies in the principal textile 
counties of South Carolina shows 4a steady increase in 
levies In school districts, counties and municipalities dur- 
ing the past ten years. Municipal levies show an increase 
of 55 per cent, counties 79 per cent, school districts 45 
per cent. 

South Carolina today enjoys the unenviable distinction 
of paying the highest tax rate per spindle in the world, 
and North Carolina the distinction of paying the second 
highest. 

A recent tax analysis showed that the tax rate per 
spindle paid by South Carolina mills within the past ten 
years, 1922 through 1931, has shown an increase of 40 
per cent, and it is interesting to note that during the 
same period of time our ‘two principal COmpetitive textile 
cities in the New England States have shown a decided 
decrease; the decrease in New Bedford during the same 
period of time being 35 per cent; the decrease in Fall 
River, Mass., being 20 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that at the beginning of this 
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ten-year period the tax rate per spindle paid by Fall 
River and New Bedford mills was considerably higher 
than that of the Carolinas. During the ten-year period, 
however, the picture has entirely changed. What then 
does it indicate? It clearly indicates that the mills of 
South Carolina must yet face the same problem that was 
faced in New England. The New England people were 
awakened to the fact that their industry was suffering 
and could not exist under such a staggering load of gov- 
ernmental costs. As a consequence, assessments were 
generally reduced. The tax rate per spindle was rapidly 
reduced. In many cases communities offered tax im- 
munity for a period of many years to hold the industry 
within their bounds, and in many cases the offer came 
too late. 


It is more than likely that the mills of the Carolinas 
are just as surely facing that same menace, and must be 
reelieved of some of the governmental costs if they are 
to continue to operate in our midst profitably. 


Unfortunately, under present conditions, with many 
other classes of taxpayers being relieved of the burden, 
necessarily or otherwise, the burden which remains is 
falling more heavily upon the shoulders of those who 
have been willing to pay. Industry has thus been severe- 
ly penalized; and if the public in the Carolinas would 
consider the greatest interest of their State, they would 
move and move definitely, to relieve this load which has 
become unbearable. 


The matter of legislation is another problem which 
confronts cotton manufacturers. Each session of the leg- 
islatures of the two States, and for that matter, of all of 
the Southern States, brings forth half baked legislative 
ideas, which if carried into effect might stagger industry, 
and perhaps even strangle it to death. 

Records will show that most of the worthwhile, con- 
structive legislative measures that have been enacted in 
the South have received the widespread, approval and 
endorsement of the mills themselves. The manufactur- 
ers, of all people, can see the interests of their emnlovees 
and of their State. They are deeply interested in wise 
legislation, which will help the operative and help the 
industry; but they can readily see, as you no doubt can 
see, the grave dangers which might result from a condi- 
tion of governmental manipulation and control. 

Government cannot operate the cotton mill any more 
than it can enter into our farms, or transportation com- 
panies successfully, and the people of the Carolinas 
Should be exceedingly cautious in legislation, which 
though well intended might prove to be a_ millstone 
around the neck of industry and of the State at large. 
and prove to be a boomerang, and return to injure those 
whom it was intended to protect. 

Cotton manufacturing in the Carolinas represents 
largely a private enterprise, yet it is in severe need of 
general public support. The public should appreciate 
the extent of the industry, should appreciate the denend- 
ence of the Carolinas upon the textile industry; should 
appreciate the payrolls afforded, the markets offered by 
the textile industry, the enormous share of governmental 
burden which is carried by the industry today. As a 
matter of self protection, from the standpoint of selfish 
interest, as well as from a patriotic standpoint, the people 
of the Carolinas should throw the weight of their influ- 
ence in behind the development, rather than the strangu- 
lation of the textile industry; should help to solve, rather 
than increase the burdens of cotton manufacturing: and | 
am Carolinian enough to expect, and human enough to 


believe that the people of these two great commonwealths 
will do that very thing. 
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Co-Operative Effort Will Stabilize Textile 
Industry 


(Continued from Page 3) 


say in those days that America “has no financial future.”’ 

It has certainly not repeated the aftermath of 1873, 
when acute depression lasted four or five years, when it 
was calculated that one-fifth of the investment in our 
railways represented properties sold in foreclosure, when 
failures of the largest New York banks were numerous 
and disastrous, when labor demonstrations reached the 
stage of blood-shed, and when the real estate industry 
was a wreck. 

To extend the comparison to 1857 and 1837, when in- 
ternal trade in the United States was almost stopped, 
would be superfluous. If times have been hard in 1931, 
there is still some comfort in making comparison with 
those older hardships.” 

I also believe it will be of interest and in order to read 
some extracts from a report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor which was published in 1886. It is 
both interesting and amusing in retrospect: 

“The rapid development and adaptation of machinery 
have brought what is commonly called overproduction. 
* * * All railroads and canals that are really needed have 
been built. * * * Harbors and rivers are sufficiently 
developed * * * water and gas works, tramways, etc., 
are largely provided for * * * the Alps are tunneled, 
and the Suez Canal has been built. Terrestrial and 
transoceanic lines of telegraph have been laid and the 
merchant marine has been transformed from wood to 
iron. * * * On all sides one sees the accomplished results 
of the labor of half a century * * * new processes * * * 
will act as an ameliorating influence, but it will not leave 
room for marked extension. * * * The day of large profits 
is probably past.” 

My friends, these are the arguments which are being 
heard on all sides today. There are those who feel that 
we have passed the pinnacle of our growth and develop- 
ment; that we are in for a prolonged period of terrible 
adversity and that the American Nation, like the old 
Roman Empire, is headed for certain disintegration. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Ili one will 
only turn one’s mind back to the great period of growth 
and expansion from 1886 until 1929 one then may be able 
to at least partly visualize the tremendous development 
that is yet ahead of us in this great country and espe- 
cially so in the States of North and South Carolina. In- 
deed, I feel that the surface has hardly been scratched 
in so far as these two States are concerned. As bad as 
conditions are today, if one will stop and compare our 
own situation with that of our forebears during the long 
and terrible period of Reconstruction following the Civil 
War, not to mention the panic of 1893-96, one cannot fail 
to admit that our troubles, while very real (and I would 
not attempt to minimize them) are relatively insignificant 
as compared to the adversity of that tragic era. But I 
am not here tonight to go into a lengthy discussion of 
panics, their causes and effects. I take it that I was 
invited here because of my official connection with the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, and therefore expected to dis- 
cuss the textile industry which constitutes such a large 
part of all industry in North and South Carolina and 
which is so inseparably interwoven with the welfare of 
the people of these two States. 

Cotton plays an important part in the economic wel- 
fare of the United States. Twelve million Americans are 
concerned in the growth, manufacture and distribution 
of cotton. One hundred and twenty-two million of us 
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wear cotton, sleep in cotton, are sheltered by cotton— 
and even eat the highly refined product of its seed. 
New Uses ror CoTTon 

An important objective of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
is to further the present uses of cotton and help develop 
new markets for it. The Institute believes that now is 
the time for action. Not for years has the American 
public been so interested in value received for money 
spent. Not within the past century have there been such 
remarkable values in all kinds of cotton goods. Our 
effort therefore is to promote the consumption of cotton 
with benefit to the grower, the manufacturer and the 
consumer. It is estimated that approximately 40 per 
cent of the cotton consumed in America goes into wearing 
apparel, 40 per cent into industrial uses and 20 per cent 
into household uses. While no figures are available on 
cotton cloth sales are far back as 1921, we do know that 
despite the depression the sales of fine cotton goods in 
1931 were 8 per cent in excess of 1930 and that the 
print cloth sales in 1931 were 11 per cent in excess of 
1930. This clearly indicates that the use of cotton for 
wearing apparel is decidedly on the increase. This 
should be a source of great encouragement, especially to 
the people of North and South Carolina, because a very 
large percentage of the mills in these two States are 
directly or indirectly engaged in the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods for wearing apparel. Particularly is this true 
of the State of South Carolina which manufactures more 
than a total of 70 per cent of all print cloth manufac- 
tured in the United States. 

Most of you are familiar with the news that has ap- 
peared regularly of late concerning the featuring of cot- 
ton goods for practically all purposes in the style shows 
in Paris. “Cotton clothes for every hour of the day” 
was the Spring style edict at these shows. In fact, as 
late as January 29th, an Associated Press dispatch from 
Paris stated “In material cotton has been raised from 
humble rank to high favor.” What does this mean? It 
simply means that if the manufacturers of cotton goods 
will hereafter show just a little greater respect for the 
law of supply and demand and avoid over-production 
that even in thsee hard times the industry, and partic- 
ularly that part of it engaged in the manufacture of style 
goods, man be made to blossom like a rose. 


TEexTILeE Mitts OPERATING 94% 

According to the latest statistics, our industry as a 
whole is operating at approximately 94 per cent of nor- 
mal. The South is operating considerably more than 
100 per cent of a normal day run. Ours is the only in- 
dustry in America so far as I know that is operating on 
such a scale. The steel industry, for example, is operat- 
ing at less than 30 per cent of normal. Practically all 
other industries are operating on greatly curtailed sched- 
ules. There is not the slightest justification for the cot- 
ton textile industry operating 94 per cent. It is clear, 
however, that at this time there is ample consumer de- 
mand to justify 75 per cent or even 80 per cent opera- 
tions. Indeed, I am confident that on such a schedule. 
we would all soon be making money. Isn’t it better to 
operate 75 per cent on a basis of fair earnings than 94 
per cent at a loss? Based on past history, if the steel 
industry had sufficient business to operate at even 60 per 
cent of capacity, it would be making money. It always 
has on this basis. So it is with other industries. In fact, 
I believe ours is the only industry inthe world that has 
operated to 90 per cent of capacity for a long period at 
an absolute reasonable bounds and keep it there. 

UNCONTROLLED NicHt Worx 

In this connection, I think it is generally recognized 

that the state of overproduction in our industry is due 
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largely to hitherto uncontrolled and unrestricted night 
operations. It was frankly in recognition of this and 
also for the purpose of meeting an overwhelming and 
universal demand on social and humanitarian grounds 
that a plan was developed to eliminate women and minors 
from night work. This plan has been accepted and put 
into effect by more than 80 per cent of the industry, in- 
cluding approximately 78 per cent of those who are en- 
gaged in day and night operation. Already the results 
have been startling and highly beneficial. Unfortunately, 
however, the plan is a progressive one and we must have 
the support of about 3 per cent additional by March Ist 
if this great reform measure is to be saved. An earnest 
and intensive effort is now under way to get the addi- 
tional 3 per cent. If we get it, it will mean a further 
tightening up on what is in effect certain automatic con- 
trol of the night run. More than this, it will mean that 
in another year or so, we will voluntarily have brought 
about in our industry the complete elimination of women 
and minors from the night shift, thus meeting a nation- 
wide demand for this great and far-reaching reform. But, 
in addition to this, some emergency curtailment is abso- 
lutely essential to keep production in line with present 
and prospective demand during the present period of de- 
pression and I am happy to say that in the print cloth 
group, for example, a finer spirit of co-operation than 
has ever before been known has resulted in the mills indi- 
vidually and on their own initiative reducing their run- 
ning time over the period of the next six months in an 
amount sufficient to avoid overproduction. It is there- 
fore evident, for the reasons which I have undertaken to 
point out, that the cotton textile industry is now for the 
first time in its history almost certainly assured of a 
prolonged period of stability and fair prices which ought 
to enable all well-managed mills to operate at a profit. 
In other words, our industry is being gradually revolu- 
tionized through the substitution of the principles of co- 
operation for cut-throat competition. Ultimately these 
developments will make for higher wages, better living 
conditions, a fair return to our stockholders on their in- 
vestment and the ability of the mills to pay an income 
tax at a time when additional revenue is sorely needed 
by our State and National Governments. 


CONFIDENCE IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

Mr. Toastmaster, I am not permitting the enthusiasm 
of this occasion to run away with my imagination. | 
can state to you without hesitation or the slightest men- 
tal reservation that my confidence in the future of the 
cotton textile industry in the Carolinas is greater today 
than at any time in the past ten years. Therefore those 
of you who have your money invested in cotton mills 
which have survived the terrible storm which has raged 
for the past two and one-half years, I think, can now feel 
that you have a really worthwhile investment which 
ought soon to be paying you a fair return. 

WiLL Sotve PROBLEMS 

I must apologize to you for taking up so muchof your 
time with this rambling talk. Let me close with a few 
general observations. Our problems, although great and 
numerous, can and will be solved. They will yield read- 
ily enough to a determined, courageous and intelligent 
attack. Someone recently remarked, “There is more to 
fear from frozen minds than from frozen assets.’’ Through 
the formation of the Reconstruction Corporation and the 
temporary widening of the Federal Reserve base of credit, 
the necessary agencies have been put to work to speedily 
loosen frozen assets. Therefore, if we will put aside 
prejudices and fear and face the realities of the situation, 
looking to the future rather than the past, we can almost 
surely hope to emerge from this trying situation in the 
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not far distant future. The worst of the depression is 
undoubtedly back of us. We have had a long and linger- 
ing illness but we are now on the certain road to recovery. 
Convalescence is necessarily going to be a bit slow and 
trying. The attitude of the patient is going to mean 
everything. As the President well said in his Lincoln 
Day address, we are in effect engaged in a great defensive 
war. We are battling on a hundred different fronts. 
Many of our enemies are hidden from our view. Let us 
therefore keep foremost in our minds that conditions to- 
day are different from anything ever before known in 
our economic history. Let us cultivate some of that in- 
domitable courage and fighting spirit displayed by Mar- 
shall Foch at the first battle of the Marne when, with his 
army in full retreat before Paris, he wired Marshall Jof- 
fre, “My left is weakening. My right is being crushed. 
My center is driven in. I shall attack with all my 
force.” 

This was really the turning point in the great war. It 
simply shows what courage and invincible determination 
can do. As I said in the beginning, the time has come 
when we should launch a strong counter offensive on a 
united front against our common enemy—the depression 
—with a firm resolve to lead the country out of this ter- 
rible slump. We have done it in the past. We can do it 
again. But we must not be motivated by greed. Our 
motives must be lofty and unselfish. Our desire must be 
to serve our States and Nation faithfully and well. We 
must all put aside individualism—at least during this 
emergency. We must put aside unenlightened selfishness 
and stand together as one—unstintedly and ungrudgingly 
—in a great irresistible push with stability and prosperity 
as our goal. 


Hunter Reports Larger Sales 


“This week’s sales show marked improvement over last 
week’s and have run 25 per cent in excess of production,”’ 
the Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Company 
reports. 

“The announcement made by the Selling Agents’ Com- 
mittee on Wednesday evening, giving assurance that there 
would be no runaway or haphazard production this com- 
ing season but that production would be regulated in line 
with consumption, was greeted with marked approval by 
the buyers and, throughout the trade, is regarded as one 
of the most constructive moves that has been made for a 
long time towards price stabilization and consequent pro- 
tection to consuming interests. 


“While the market had been counting on a favorable 
termination of the discussions which had been continuing 
on the subject ever since a committee of converters went 
to Greenville, 5. C., last December to plead with manu- 
facturers along these lines, the definite news that these 
efforts had met with success brought a heavy volume of 
buying into the market with some price improvement. 
This is the cause of the increased sales that we are re- 
porting this week. 

“We think that we can safely make the statement that 
sentiment among buyers in the grey goods market is more 
cheerful than it has been for months. This is showing 
itself, in one way, in the narrowing or elimination of dif- 
ferences between spots and contracts. A premium on 
spots and concessions on late contracts is not an alto- 
gether healthy situation or favorable picture. A pre- 
mium on late contracts as compared with spots is far 
more encouraging and it now seems as if we might be 
headed in that direction; 38-inch 64/60 print cloths, 
for example, being quoted today at 3% cents for nearby 
and 4 cents for late contracts. 


Methods of Oiling Spindles 


ART of the discussion on spinning at a recent meet- 

ing of the National Textile Forum, held in Boston 

under the auspices of the National Cotton Manu- 
facurers’ Association, covered the oiling of spindles. Ex- 
tracts from the discussion follow: 


Chairman: The next question reads: “Is it necessary 
to have more than one kind of oil in the spinning room?”’ 
For one, I should say yes. You can’t use spindle oil on 
the rest of the frame very well. I am using four differ- 
ent kinds of oil on the spinning frame. I am using a 
regular spindle oil for the spindles. I am using a mix- 
ture of engine oil and machine oil for the top rolls, which 
we find equivalent to the so-called slow-flow oil, and less 
expensive. It doesn’t spread to your leather or your cork, 
and it remains moist. The regular machine oil is used on 
bearings, gears, etc. In addition to these three, I have 
another. Possibly you have not had this trouble, but we 
had trouble in putting new rods in on our rails, new bush- 
ings, etc. You are going to get some sticking, and then 
somebody thought of the idea of using lard oil ,so we use 
lard oil on our rods, lifting rods, and our trouble is en- 
tirely done away with. It acts, so to speak, as a sort of 
physic. It takes the dirt out from bushings, and remains 
out. If you are having trouble with sticking bushings, it 
will eat the lint and dirt out so fast that you will wonder 
if you are wearing them out. It is very good, and as a 
good lard oil should do, it remains moist. We had a lot 
of trouble going over our frames, putting new rods and 
bushings in. They were sticking all the time. We didn't 
want to ream them out, so we tried this lard oil, and it 
was very satisfactory. Now I would like to hear from 
somebody else on that. 

Member: Don’t you get a discoloration on your yarn 
from the mixture of engine oil? 

Chairman: No. It is very heavy. It stays where you 
put it. That is the idea of it. 1 am not in a mill making 
very fine yarns, but I have never had a kick on the yarn 
from that. Possibly some of you are using grease on the 
rings. 

Member: We are using three kinds of oil, spindle oil, 
machine oil, and a non-fluid oil for our top rolls, It is 
an oil that doesn't run. 

Chairman: How often do you oil the rolls? 

Member: When we are running night and day, we oil 
them five times a week. When we are running days, we 
oil them three times a week. 

Member: I would like to ask if anybody has made 
any experiments with the oil in their spindle base. How 
long will the oil stay in the base, or how long can you run 
a spindle without renewing the oil? How long before the 
oil breaks down? Does anybody know anything about 
that? We have been making some experiments and we 
find the oil stays in the base a considerable period, and 
it doesn’t vary very much in the amount. The question 
is whether it varies in the quality of the oil. Take with 
a spindle speed of 9,000 on warp spindles, the question is 
whether you can run the spindle until your base was very 
nearly out of oil? Has anybody ever tried any experi- 
ments along that line? Does anybody know when the 
breaking point comes? 

Member: We run two kinds of oil. We just use a 
spindle oil and a so-called non-fluid oil—but it is fluid 
enough at times if they put too much on. With regard 
to the spindle oil, we try to cover the room every three 
weeks. This is just an idea of my own that I use. About 
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once a year I insert in the spindles straight kerosene oil, 
and then we follow it right up with spindle oil; that is, 
within a week. | 

Member: What I wanted to bring out there is this, 
that if you keep your base full, it pumps. We have 
found that out on making a study on oil to find out how 
much to put in. We have found that you can put a lot 
in, for instance, and then after you run for-a day, perhaps, 
you will have only as much oil in there as if you had 
just put in one squirt of your oil can. I think what the 
previous speaker says has been the generally accepted 
practice. We have a practice, most of us, of oiling once 
every so often. The thing is, has anybody ever proved 
whether it is necessary, or whether it is just a precaution; 
whether we have been doing it intelligently or whether 
we have been doing it as a sort of an easy protection. It 
might be possible from the experience we have had, if 
the oil doesn’t lose its viscosity, to perhaps not oil a 
base that is running 9,200 oftener than once every two 
months. Of course, a spindle is valuable, and we don’t 
like to take a chance, but as far as we can see there 
doesn’t seem to be very much difference. We have been 
running experiments now for a considerable time, not 
long enough to prove it, but for some time. I have been 
in doubt, and I am afraid, of course, to take a chance on 
the spindles, but I did think it was something that some- 
body might have found out. I am going to try to find 
out by getting in touch with the oil people and having 
them test the oil after it has run those periods, because 
the amount is the same. There is no question about that. 
Whether it is any good or not, we don’t know. 


Member: I had some spindles that were pumping and 
sprayed out too much, and I couldn’t prove whether it 
was the spindle or the base, the bolster, so I figured the 
oil was a trifle light, and I would try a heavier oil. The 
oil company gave me a special oil for a spindle, I put that 
in, and now the engineer tells me that it uses too much 
horsepower, that I am still wrong. We are going through 
a painful period now trying to find out what is the proper 
thing to do with it. 

Chairman: Did you find anything the matter with the 
bolsters that they were pumping? 

Mr. Goodwin: Not that I could prove. They look all 
right. They are not worn excessively. But I do think 
they pump oil too much. 

Member: I haven’t made any experiments, but I was 
in Europe severa?'years ago and I noticed that over there 
they don’t oil ‘their spindles the way we do here. That 
is, they have to take the spindles out to oil théfh. They 


probably oil them every four or five months. They scour 


the frames and oil the spindles. 
Member: When they oil they change the oil entirely. 
They throw out the old oil and put in new oil. 
Chairman: I would like to ask how much oil he finds 
left? Is it half full, or three-quarters, or what? 


French Cotton Mill Situation Depressed 


Washington, Feb. 5.—The French cotton textile indus- 
try is operating on a 34-hour week basis, with conditions 
on the whole reported as depressed, according to a cable 
to the Department of Commerce from Commercial At- 
tache Fayette W. Allport, Paris. 

Export trade and domestic consumption ,have declined 
considerably and stocks are reported to be accumulating. 


February 25, 1932 
Urges Continuance 


of Alabama Mills 


Birmingham, Ala.~—The bondholders’ committee of the 
Alabama Mills Company, which consists of R. A. Shil- 
linglaw, E. D. Nims and L. W. Robert, Jr., recommends 
to holders of the company’s first mortgage sinking fund 
gold bonds that the operation of the company should be 
continued under the present management until general 
business conditions improve sufficiently to work out a 
reorganization plan on a basis favorable to bondholders. 
Their statement is as follows: 

“The company’s operations for 1931 did not result in 
any important change in its working capital, and due to 
the fact that your committee has been able to secure and 
maintain the co-operation of the general creditors of the 
company, it is of the opinion that the company can con- 
tinue its operations under present conditions without ad- 
ditional working capital and without prejudice to the 
interest of the secured or unsecured creditors. If, how- 
ever, the raw materials market should advance substan- 
tially, additional credit facilities might be required. Your 


‘committee is working on plans to take care of any such 


emergency. 

“Your committee represents 90 per cent of the out- 
standing bonds of the Alabama Mills Company, and is 
in position to take any necessary steps for the protection 
of bondholders. It is the desire of your committee to 
keep all depositing bondholders fully informed as regards 
to the situation and our secretary will reply to inquiries 
addressed to him.” 


The committee reports that the company, according to 
its books, shows a net loss for the year ended December 
27, 1931, of $369,277 after all charges, compared with a 
net loss of $482,956 in the previous years. “Sales in 
terms of yards were 36 per cent greater in 1931 than in 
1930, while sales in dollars were 4 per cent greater in 
1931 than in 1930,” the committee reports. “The com- 
pany’s operations, after all charges, showed a loss of 
$369,277.01 in 1931 as compared with a loss of $482,- 
955.99 in 1930. Net income before interest on first- 
mortgage bonds and subordinated notes, amortization of 
organization expenses and bond discount and deprecia- 
tion amounted to a profit of $22,168.19 in 1931 as com- 
pared with a loss of $89,412.79 in 1930. Since interest 
on the company’s first-mortgage bonds and on its subor- 
dinated notes payable is not being paid, no important 
change was made in the company’s working capital posi- 
tion in 1931. The company’s ten plants: are currently 
operating on an average of 100 per cent of capacity on 
basis of 55-hour week.” 

The committee has sent the following income account 
and balance sheet to the bondholders: 


ProFIT AND Loss STATEMENT 


1931 1930 
Total sales — 
Cost of goods sold — 
We 277,434 161,149 
Selling general and administrative expense.._—-—- 246,646 244,996 
30,787 T83 846 
Other income — 37,034 


68,478 746,812 


Other deductions 42,599 


Net income before interest on bonds and 
subordinated netes, amortization charges 
and depreciation 


789,411 
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Financial charges including bond and sub- 
ordinated note interest and amortization 
of expense 271,445 273,545 
$249,277 7362,956 
Depreciation 120,000 120,000 
Net loss after all charges 7369,277 17$482,956 
*Profit. Loss. 
BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 
Current Assets— 
Cash $ 169,938.40 
Accounts rec. less advances 80,433.16 
Inventories . 618,945.68 
Total — $ 869,317.24 
Prepaid expenses 13,505.27 
Fixed Properties— 
Land, building and machinery (Robert & Co., ap- 
praisal ) | 6,382 373.40 
Furniture and fixtures 16,157.18 
Trucks, automobiles and livestock 9,918.40 
283,717.32 


Current Liabilities— 
Notes payable—banks $ 150,000.00 


Accounts and other payables 64,277.15 
Taxes accrued ——. 23,170.58 
Other Liabilities— 
Notes payable—subordinated to bank loans 815,000.00 
Bond interest 243,750.00 
Subordinated note interest 51,832.14 
Reserve for depreciation 286,975.65 
First mortgage bonds 614% due 4-1-43 3,000,000.00 
Capital Stock— 
Cumulative preferred 1 455,000.00 
Surplus represented by common stock 736,183.29 


7,574,988.81 


*$7,647.62 of cash in banks now being liquidated. 


Print Cloth Mills Adopt Shorter Week 


George Walcott, Chairman of the Print Cloth Selling 
Agents Committee, stated that over 90 per cent of the 
print cloth mills have announced to their respective sell- 
ing agents that they will conform to the recommendation 
looking to the avoidance of overproduction and to better 
stabilization of employment which grew out of a meeting 
of selling agents and mill executives held in Spartanburg, 
S. C., on January 29. Earlier in the year a committee 
of converters, important consumers of print cloth fabrics, 
conferred with several leading Southern manufacturers to 
strongly urge a better balance of production with de- 
mand. 


The Spartanburg recommendation of January 29, 
which subsequently has had the careful consideration of 
each of the print cloth mills, provides that production 
during the present emergency should not exceed a rate 
of 90 per cent or 50 hours per week for day running 
mills; a rate of 80 per cent for mills running on a 55- 
hour day and 50-hour night schedule per week; and a 
rate of 75 per cent for mills running in excess of 105 
hours per week. 


Print cloth fabrics covered by this recommendation 
were construed as being all plain fabrics made of carded 
yarns approximately 30’s warp and 40’s filling, and also 
includes twills, pajama checks and carded broadcloths of 
approximately these same yarn numbers. 


| 
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Variation of Spindle Speed 


PINNING on frames is a continuous process, and 
s no matter what kind of raw material is being spun, 

it is obvious that both the quality of thread and 
the quantity of the production are impaired by irregulari- 
ties in the speed of the spindles. 


If it were mechanicaliy possible it would be desirable 
that the turning moment applied by the tin roller shaft 
should be perfectly steady and uniformly maintain a 
predetermined speed. It is necessary that the drive be 
free from speed fluctuation of any kind if a regular 
spindle speed is to be achieved, but in practice this per- 
fection is not attained. Although the engine speed in a 
mill may vary by no more than 2-3 per cent, the speed 
of individual counter-shafts may vary 10-15 per cent, due 
to the cumulative effect of backlash in gearing, torsional 
whipping in shafts, and slipping and flapping of belts. 
As smaller driving groups are used and individual driving 
is ultimately reached, there is a greater reduction in 
frictional losses and a more uniform speed. 


Many attempts have been made to drive spindles indi- 

vidually and so dispense with overhead shafting and the 
accompanying equipment. In some of these devices the 
spindles are driven by small electric motors attached one 
to each spindle, friction or clutch arrangements, or by 
pneumatic means as in the Ferranti experiments. How- 
ever, individual driving has been economically successful 
only where a heavy spindle has had to be driven—e.g., 
when spinning coarse counts. 
_ The normal throstle spindle drive consists of individ- 
‘ual groups of four spindles—-two on each side of the 
machine-—driven from a centrally situated cylinder by 
means of an endless tape. Each tape is maintained at a 
suitable and fairly constant tension by means of a 
weighted jockey pulley, which is set in an inclined posi- 
tion in order to receive and redirect the tape correctly. 

Invariably the bands and tapes are received by the 
spinner in a more or less unstretched condition, with the 
consequence that they become slack after being in oper- 
ation for a short period. As a result, most spinners using 
the “hooked” type of band order these; qbout 3 inches 
shorter than the actual length required, the extra amount 
being consequently obtained by stretching the band by 
hand or by means of a band-stretching machine. Unless 
the stretching of a tape during wear is excessive, the 
effects of not stretching prior to putting on the machine 
are not as disastrous as in the case of the band—by rea- 
son of the tension arrangement; but still, equal tape ten- 
sion throughout the entire spinning frame can occur only 
when all the jockey pulleys are in a similar relative posi- 
tion. A more relatively even spindle speed can be at- 
tained by stretching bands and tapes before using them 
on the spinning frame. 

Extremely few tapes on flyer spinning frames (throstle 
spinning) are observed to be ragged at the edges even 
after several months’ use, but a considerable number of 
tapes from cap frames are badly frayed in a much shorter 
time. The fraying is chiefly due to the rubbing of the 
tape on the flanges of the spindle whorl, and partially 
due to the much higher speed of the cap frame. The 
latter emphasizes the need for a careful consideration of 
the velocity of a tape when designing a spindle drive. 


A plain spindle bearing tends to wear oval-shape, due 
to the pull of the band, with the consequence that a 
large amount of lubrication is wasted and the bearing 
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requires more frequent oiling. Worn spindle bearings 
allow the spindles to vibrate considerably, and to reduce 
this vibration the spindles have to be run at a lower 
speed than might otherwise be possible. The good work- 
ing of a plain spindle bearing depends on the existence 
of an oil film between the bearing surfaces, the function 
of which is to change sliding friction between metallic 
surfaces to fluid friction. This cannot be maintained, 
and thus the friction is a compound one, part being due 
to the sliding friction of the spindle and the bearing, and 
part due to the lubricant. Much power is not only going 
to waste, but is being used up in the destruction of the 
bearings. One solution is a change-over to ball bearings. 
Furthermore, the spindles will then more quickly attain 
maximum speed, may be run at higher speeds without the 
danger of overheating of the bearings, and require less 
frequent oiling. 

Maximum spindle speed, combined with minimum va- 
riation from spindle to spindle, is only possible when 
careful forethought has been given to the viscosity of the 
spindle oil employed. Should the pressure be light an 
oil of low viscosity is best, and vice versa. 

The writer, by means of the Ashdown Rotoscope, made 
a large number of observations of flyer, cap and ring 
spindle speeds, under both practical and experimental 
conditions, and the following table has been compiled 
from the variation observed to occur between each spin- 
die and the average spindle speed. (The mean variation 
is the average of the differences from the average. The 
actual range is, of course, greater: 


Average 
Type Spindle Mean Mean 
Frame of Speed, Variation, Variation, 
Drive R.p.m. R.p.m. % 
Flyer spinning Band 2210 10.38 0.47 
” Tape 2400 1.03 0.043 
Tape 2650 0.98 0.037 
(adapted ) 
Cap spinning _ Tape 6210 81.4 0,53 
Ring twisting _ Band 5150 27.4 0.53 


Considering the tape-driven flyer frames first, it is seen 
that from a practical point of view the variation in speed 
from spindle to spindle is of little consequence. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that this refers to spindles 
running under conditions in which they are properly at- 
tended to with the tapes and tension pulleys functioning 
correctly. 

Band-driven flyer frames, however, show a Considérable 
variation in spindle speed, the greater efficiency of the 
tape drive being largely due to the wearage of the spindle 
whorls. Secondary defects are, that an overtight band 
binds the spindle hard against its bearing, thereby reduc- 
ing the speed, while a slack band permits of slippage. 
When a new band is put on a spindle it is usually tight, 
but nevertheless it does not drive well. The driving force 
and wearing capabilities of a band drive depend not so 
much upon its resistance to tensile strain as upon its 
resiliency. This should be such that immediately a band 
passes from the working to the idle side it recovers from 
the driving tension. The alternate binding and straight- 
ening of a band in contact with a whorl of small circum- 
ference causes the inside to contract at the expense of an 
extended periphery, with the result that as the band ages 
tt becmores more and more flexible, and “beds” properly 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Text of Reconstruction Finance Act 


N account of a number of inquiries which have 

come to us relative to the recently enacted Recon- 

struction Finance Act, the text of the bill is given 
herewith.—Editor. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there be, and is hereby, created a body 
corporate with the name “Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration” (herein called the corporation). That the 
principal office of the corporation shall be located in the 
District of Columbia, but there may be established agen- 
cies or branch offices in any city or cities of the United 
States under rules and regulations prescribed by the board 
of directors. This Act may be cited as the “Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act.” 


sec. 2. The corporation shall have capital stock of 
$500,000,000, subscribed by the United States of Amer- 
ica, payment for which shall be subject to call in whole 
or in part by the board of directors of the corporation. 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $500,000,000, for the purpose of making pay- 
ments upon such subscription when called: Provided, 
That $50,000,000 of the amount so subscribed, and the 
expansion of same through the notes, debentures, bonds, 
or other obligations as set out in section 9 shall be allo- 
cated and made available to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
which sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall 
be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture for the pur- 
pose of making loans or advances to farmers in the sev- 
eral States of the United States in cases where he finds 
that an emergency exists as a result of which farmers 
are unable to obtain loans for crop production during the 
year 1932: Provided further, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall give preference in making such loans or 
advances to farmers who suffered from crop failures in 
1931. Such advances or loans shall be made upon such 
terms and conditions and subject to such regulations as 
the Secretay of Agriculture shall prescribe. A first lien 
on all crops growing, or to be planted and grown, shall, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be 
deemed sufficent security for such loan or advance. All 
such loans or advances shall be made through such agen- 
cies as the Secretary of Agriculture may designate, and 
in such amounts as such agencies, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, may determine. Any person 
who shall knowingly make any material false representa- 
tion for the purpose of obtaining an advance or loan, or 
in assisting in obtaining such advance or loan under this 
section shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine of not exceeding 1,000 or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months, or both. 

Receipts for payments by the United States of America 
for or on account of such stock shall be issued by the 
corporation to the Secretary of the Treasury and shall be 
evidence of the stock ownership of the United States of 
America. 

sec. 3, 
vested in a board of directors consisting of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or, in his absence, the Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the Farm Loan Commissioner, who shall be 
members ex-officio, and four other persons appointed by 


The management of the corporation shall be 


the President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Of the seven members of the 
board of directors not more than four shall be members of 
any one political party and not more than one shall be 
appointed from any one Federal reserve district. Each 
director shall devote his time not otherwise required by 
the business of the United States principally to the busi- 
ness of the corporation. Before entering upon his duties 
each of the directors so appointed and each officer of the 
corporation shall take an oath faithfully to discharge the 
duties of his office. Nothing contained in this or in any 
other Act shall be construed to prevent the appointment 
and compensation as an employee of the corporation of 
any officer or employee of the United States in any 
board, commission, independent establishment, or execu- 
tive department thereof. The terms of the directors ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States shall be 
two years and run from the date of the enactment hereof 
and until their successors are appointed and qualified. 
Whenever a vacancy shall occur among the directors so 
appointed, the person appointed to fill such vacancy shall 
hold office for the unexpired portion of the term of the 
directo whose pace he is selected to fill. The directors 
of the corporation appointed as hereinbefore provided 
shall receive salaries at the rate of $10,000 per annum 
each. No director, officer, attorney, agent, or employee 
of the corporation shall in any manner, directly or indi- 
rectly, participate in the deliberation upon or the deter- 
termination of any question affecting his personal ‘inter- 
ests, or the interests of any corporation, partnership, or 
association in which he is directly or indirectly interested. 


Sec. 4. The corporation shall have succession for a 
period of ten years from the date of the enactment hereof, 
unless it is sooner dissolved by an Act of Congress. It 
shall have power to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal; to make contracts; to lease such real estate as may 
be necessary for the transaction of its business; to sue 
and be sued, to complain and to defend, in any court of 
competent jurisdiction, State or Federal; to select, em- 
ploy, and fix the compensation of such officers, employ- 
ees, attorneys, and agents as shall be necessary for the 
transaction of the business of the corporation, without 
regard to the provisions of other laws applicable to the 
employment and compensation of officers or employees 
of the United States; to define their authority and duties, 
require bonds of them and fix the penalties thereof, and 
to dismiss at pleasure such officers, employees, attorneys, 
and agents; and to prescribe, amend, and repeal, by its 
board of directors, by-laws, rules, and regulations gov- 
erning the manner in which its general business may be 
conducted and the powers granted to it by law may be 
exercised and enjoyed, including the selection of its chair- 
man and vice chairman, together with provision for such 
committees and the functions thereof as the board of 
directors may deem necessary for facilitating its business 
under this Act. The board of directors of the corporation 
shall determine and prescribe the manner in which its 
obligations shall be incurred and its expenses allowed 
and paid. The corporation shall be entitled to the free 
use of the United States mails in the same manner as the 
executivé departments of the Government. The corpora- 
tion, with the consent of any board, commission, inde- 
pendent establishment, or executive department of the 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Dress Creators Recognize Greater Success 
of Cottons 


able recognition. As heralded in the recent Paris 

dressmakers’ openings which promoted them more 
extensively, including American types, they are promised 
fresh victories upon which retailers will be able to capi- 
talize. Some of the most effective promotions planned 
will make a point of co-ordination of departments, as it 
is believed that only through such co-operation can the 
most profitable results be obtained. 

Fashion this year is even more emphatic in its drawing 
of distinction between high, moderate price and volume 
merchandise. This has been brought about by the special 
efforts of cotton houses to style for specific trades. Not 
that there won’t be evidences of overlapping, but they will 
not be as flagrant as in other seasons. 


e OTTONS enter upon their fifth year of fashion- 


Of course, there continues to be much imitation of suc- 
cessful novelties, but it is significant that this year it 
has been more difficult because it is in the trick of the 
finish in many instances that the smartness and exclusive- 
ness of a fabric is controlled. Another means of keeping 
a cotton on a quality level has been the development of 
slow-weaving novelties which cannot by any stretch of 
the imagination appeal to volume interests. 

Sports cottons are mannish or rugged. The reasons 
are because fashion insists upon the practical and besides 
only this type can be suitable in interpreting the mannish 
fashions for sports and beach wear which have found 
such enthusiastic acceptance. Piques remain at the head 
of the list, but display a stronger inclination to novelties, 
with widewales of the corduroy type already established 
favorites. 

The latest versions show a liking for openwork sugges- 
tive of drawn effects and fagoting. Seersucker is a man’s 
suiting which is headed for a big success. While those 
shown for chilising preferred the candy stripe and are now 
entering in vole, the tendency in quality is to mono- 
tones, beige and gray considered particularly smart. The 
interest in candy stripes also extends to woven patterned 
broadcloth. Further carrying on the stripe with the rough 
texture idea are the ribbed weave novelties m woven and 
knitted effects. Then there are the crocheted meshes 
which are promised strong volume recognition later. 

Knitted cottons have become increasingly important 
and are more like laces than meshes. While at one end 
stripes are spreading in popularity, checks are also gain- 
ing interest. The most important exponents of this theme 
are the ginghams which are selling in a single color and 
white and in two tones with white. 

Interest has been accelerated in this fabric since one of 
the Paris couturieres has advocated it for dresses and 
blouses. The check mode also expresses itself in weaves, 
some of the most interesting crossbarred sheers. Drills 
and sailcloths are selling for slacks. 

Formal cottons go to the extreme of being either very 
feminine or very sportsy. Naturally it is the former 
which is most conspicuous. Early sampling indicates a 
liking for voiles, in the plain or embroidered versions, 
but it is believed: that organdie will assert itself more 
strongly later, with the former promised a bigger season 
in 1933. Organdies are wanted in solid-colors, with less 
embroidery than a year ago, and with evidence of in- 
creasing interest in prints for high style. Woven in tuck- 
ed lawn represents a newcomer ‘in the field of formal 
wear. 

In the case of embroideries the tendency is away from 
eyelets, which when endorsed usually are worked in with 
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solid embroidery, to cut-work and Schiffi work. Cotton 
laces have a high standing, and will be more important 
than ever. In the sportsy group are the piques which, 
however, have an exclusive appeal for those desiring 
something different and tailored. 

Town cottons stress the practical. This year is the 
most opportune time for stronger promotion of cottons 
for town wear. While there has been some featuring of 
them by manufacturers and retailers their merchandising 
possibilities are as yet unrealized. Previous seasons have 
not seen such a wealth of novelties adaptable to the pur- 
pose. There are the wool types such as the crocheted 
effect meshes and tweeds which lend themselves to jacket 
suits and coats, 

The first weave is equally refreshing in drop-stitch 
stripes or checks, and in dot patterns in prints. The 
batiste and voile may be made more practical by em- 
broidery, since it does not crush easily. Dimity also may 
appeal in dark ground dot prints. These dresses if short- 
sleeved should have accompanying jackets with either 
three-quarter or full length sleeves —Daily News Record. 


‘Women Oppose Plan To Halt Mill Work 


Washington.~Oppesition. to a resolution designed to 
eliminate employment of women in textile mills adopted 
at a recent conference of Commerce Department officials 
and textile representatives was voiced by Elsie Hill, act- 
ing chairman of the Connecticut branch of the National 
Woman’s party. 

She said in a statement Secretary Lamont “has aroused 
women from one end of the country to the other by his 
use of governmental pressure to cause the discontinuance 
of employment of women textile workers on jobs that can 
be taken by men.” 

The resolution objected to, as quoted from a trade 
publication, indorsed the premise that discontinuance of 
night employment of women and minors by a preponder- 
ant part of the industry had been the constructive influ- 
ence bringing about improvement in textile employment 
conditions and called for its further acceptance by cotton 
mills. 


Asserting women had learned of the meeting, January 
26, only through the trade journal, Miss Hill said no 
women were present “to protest against the inclusion of 
adult women and minor children in one and the same 
treatment” and to represent the viewpoint of “the women 
whose jobs were at stake.”’ 


New DuPont Dyestuff 


Pontamine Diazo Blue 5GL has recently been anfiganc- 
ed by the Dyestuffs Division of the Organic Chemicals 
Department of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. This 
dyestiiff; when developed with beta naphthol, is greener 
and brighter than Pontamine Diazo Blue 3G and greener 
than Pontamine Diazo Blue BR. It is said to be used 
extensively for medium and light shades on cotton and 
rayon when a pure white discharge is desired. It is fast 
to light, for a diazo color, being superior in this respect, 
as well as in dischargeability, to Pontamine Diazo Blue 
3G. It is further stated that Pontamine Diazo Blue 5GL 
is very soluble, dévels and exhatists well, and may be ap- 
plied with satisfactory results in all types of machines. 
In addition to its light fastness, it is sufficiently fast to 
water and washing to obviate any danger of the color 
bleeding into the white during the discharge printing 
operation. 


‘ 
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STOP LOOK LISTEN 


MODEL LIMITED 


No Stops for Meals — Safety devices allow it 
to run while the crew eats a 


Lowest Fares because of Low Cost of Operation 
with Big Rebate to you in form of Mill Profits 


WHY NOT 
LET YOUR MILL RIDE TO PROSPERITY 
ON THE X MODEL LOOM 


= 34 
ms 
RUNS EXPRESS from DEPRESSION to PROSPERITY 
| SPEED 190 PICKS and UP 
PRINT CLOTH TRAIN CREW : 
Write For 
One Weaver to 102 Looms Rates 
One Fixer to 102 Looms and 
Timetable 
A Bobbin Girl for 72 Looms 
EQUIPMENT 
Automatic devices for Safe, Smooth Running 
at Highest Loom Speeds ever attained in 
| Automatic Weaving 
that 
be | Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg 5 C b> I. 
| NORTHROP LOOM LINE 
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C. W. Causey, treasurer of the Pomona Mills, Greens- 


boro, N. C., has been elected president of the Greensboro 
Country Club. 


W. H. May, president of the May Hosiery Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C., with Mrs. May and their son, are on a 
trip to Bermuda, the West Indies and the Panama Canal. 


William Rogers has been promoted from second hand 
in weaving at the Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. 


C., to overseer of weaving at the Roanoke Mills Company 


No. 2. The loom fixers tendered him a supper in honor 
of his promotion. 


Pink Funderburk, of Wake Forest, N. C., has become 
second hand in spinning at night the Belle Vue Manu- 
facturing Company, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Z. L. Underwood, formerly of the Minneola Manutac- 
turing Company, Gibsonville, N. C., is now overhauling 
at the Dan River Mills, Schoolfield, Va. 


A. J. McDowell, of LaGrange, Ga., has become second 
hand in carding at the Washington Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Tenille, Ga. 

I. T. Harvey, formerly with the Bibb Mills, Macon, 
Ga., has accepted the position of overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Washington Mills, Tenille, Ga. 


Howard R. Hart, formerly superintendent of the Vic- 
tory Manufacturing Company, Fayetteville, N. C., has 
accepted a similar position with the Durham Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, Durham, N. C. 


W. H. Coffee. of Krownsville. Tenn... has been elected 
vice-president of the Cooper-Wells Hosiery Mills, St. 
Louis. 


Donald Comer, president of the Avondale Mills, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., has been appointed chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s anti-hoarding committee for the State of Alabama. 


A. S. Griffin, formerly of Roanoke, Ala., has accepted 


the position of general overseer of spinning, spooling and 
twisting at the Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala. 


John L. Mathes has resigned as card grinder at the 
Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C., to become overseer of 
carding at night at the Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 


Officers for this year were elected at a meeting of 
Greenville (S. C.) Textile Club in Parker High School 
cafeteria as follows: G. P. Pruitt, president; J. B. Fow- 
ler, vice-president; Loui Greet, secretary and treasurer: 
1). P. Thompson, assistant secretary and treasurer, and 
A. D. Bolt, J. T. Bray and Charles Mies, directors. Dr. 
B. D. Hahn delivered an address on “Ideals of George 
Washington.” 


Synthane Corporation, Oaks, Pa., manufacturer of 
Synthane laminated Bakelite, sheets, rods, tubes, fabri- 
cated parts and stabilized gears; has appointed H. Doug- 
las Stier, 101 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., as sales represen- 
tative. He will cover the territory of Georgia and Ala- 
bama. Synhane Corporation maintains representatives 
in twelve other cities. 
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Dale S. Chamberlin, B.Ch.E., M.S., D.1.C., has joined 
the research staff of National Oil Products Company, 
Harrison, N. J. 

Dr. Chamberlin was graduated from University of 
Michigan in 1912. After a year with Corn Products Re- 
fining Company, he went to Bethlehem, Pa., as chemist 
for the Lehigh Coke Company. He later taught at Le- 
high University, and for two seasons lectured at Imperial! 
College, Science and Technology, London. Dr. Cham- 
berlin continued his work in 1929 in the capacity of tech- 
nical director for R. K. Laros Silk Company. At this 
time he published articles on hosiery, hosiery yarns and 
rayon. He is the designer, builder and operator of a 
plant for recovering oil from bone, and for the manutac- 
ture of bone carbon and Dippel’s Oil. 


Textile Companies Re-Elect Officers 


Albemarle, N. C.—No changes were made in the ex- 
ecutive organizations of the three textile companies oper- 
ating in Albemarle, it was stated following the semi-an- 
nual meeting of the boards of directors. All officers were 
re-elected by the Efird Manufacturing Company, the Lil- 
lian Knitting Mills and the Wiscasset Mills Company. 
The Wiscassett Company declared a dividend of 5 per 
cent. 


January Cloth Production 


The production of cotton cloth in American cotton 
mills during the month of January, 1932, amounted to 
510,815,000 square yards, according to an estimate of 
the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York, basing its calculation on the report of spindle hour 
activity just released by the Bureau of the Census of the 
Department of Commerce. 

This compares with 489,164,000 square yards similarly 
estimated as the output for the month of December, 
1931. 


Bliss, Fabyan & Co. Enter Second Century 


In commemoration of the completion of their first hun- 
dred years of business life, Bliss, Fabyan & Co., New 
York selling agents, have issued an attractive booklet, 
“Entering a Second Century of Textile Progress.” The 
booklet traces the history of the company through a 
hundred years of unbroken activity in the cotton textile 
industry. It is printed in two colors and attractively 
illustrated throughout. In addition, it presents interest- 
ing statistics showing the growth of cotton textiles from 
1832 to 1932 and includes a list of mills for which the 
company is sales agents. Southern mills listed are the 
Alabama Mills Company, with ten plants, and the Spof- 
ford Mills, Wilmington. 

Textile products handled by Bliss, Fabyan & Co. in- 
clude 2,000 items produced for home furnishings, wearing 
apparel and industrial purposes. 


Mill Men Speak At Meeting 


Two of the principal speakers at the meeting of leaders 
of agriculture, commerce and industry, held at the Char- 
lotte Country Club last Monday night, were B. B. Gos- 
sett, of Charlotte, vice-president of the American Cotton 
Manutacturers’ Association, and T. M. Marchant, presi- 
dent of the Victor-Monaghan Company, Greenville. The 
remarks of both speakers are printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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More than 200 men were present at the banquet. Gov- 
ernor Blackwood, of South Carolina, and Dr. E. W. 
Sikes, president of Clemson College, and R. M. Hanes, 
president of the North Carolina Bankers’ Association, 
were among the other speakers. 


— 


Color Technologist Lectures Textile 
Students 


Miss Dorothy Nickerson, Color Technologist of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, lectured recently to 
the Textile students of the North Carolina State College 
on the subject of “Color Measurement in the Grading of 
Cotton.” She described the methods by which color 
measurements are being adopted, and the terms used in 
commercial operations. The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics is making a study of this work. 

Color in cotton is an tmportant factor which is va- 
riously described in the grade as creamy, bloomy, bright, 
gray, dull, blue, tinged, spotted, etc. The official stand- 
ards include definite color differences within and between 
grades of cotton that are called white, as well as between 
the general class of white cottons as compared with the 
grades that come under the class of extra white, yellow 
tinged, or blue stained cottons. 


Printing Coverage Costs Will Change 


In line with improving conditions in the printing divi- 
sion considerable research work has been in progress re- 
lating to coverage. ‘This subject will be taken up by the 
industry some time in the future but first plans call for 
aiding printers to reach a basis near cost for work done. 
Nearly every class of printing is now higher than at the 
first of the year. 

The increased use of dark grounds has prompted a de- 
sire for a more reasonable relationship between them and 
light grounds. Finishers have found that sharp price 
differentials apply because of the differences in the cost 
of dyes, but nothing has been done in this respect up to 
the present time. About the market it could not be 
established whether firmer price tendencies would begin 
to become reflected on fall-lines, converters and others 
not having come in with fall orders. 

A mass of tacts have been brought together which, at 
the proper time, will be taken up individually by a num- 
ber in the industry. ‘The result of cost checking has 
brought forth the information that there has been too 
much laxity in printing quotations and that a change will 
result in light shades being done at one level of prices 
and darks at another. 

This is counted on removing the last basis of price 
irregularity since, for some time past, there was objection 
to taking on costly color work without extra cost to buy- 
ers. Since everyone followed the same easy going meth- 
ods it became customary for wash goods lines to contain 
many dark and particularly well covered grounds. While 
cost averages were sought through a series of printings 
converters frequently ran most of their darks in one 
quarter at low prices and benefited by lower quotations 
on light grounds in other quarters. 

Little change is looked for as a result of prospective 
changes, since it st held that prices, based on coverage 
and numbers of rollers, will not go higher than can rea- 
sonably be absorbed. ‘Those who prefer to take no cog- 
nizance of stabilizing changes are to be ignored since it is 
held in the market that they have no bearing on the final 
results sought.__/ournal of Commerce. 
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Make The Comb Box Test 


One of the surest ways of finding out why 
NON-FLUID OIL is used by over 70% of 
the leading mills . . is to put it to the comb 
box test. 


You will find that NON-FLUID OIL out- 
lasts ordinary oil 6 to 8 times in comb boxes. 
It saves you money and gives you cleaner and 
more dependable lubrication. 


Write for FREE testing sample and bulletin, 
“Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Themason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 
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Clemson Textile Department Adds New 
Knitting Equipment 


Among the equipment recently installed in the Clem- 
son College Textile Department are three circular hosiery 
machines in which are incorporated the latest develop- 
ments in the seamless hosiery branch of the textile in- 
dustry. These machines were installed by Scott & Wil- 
liams, Inc., of Laconia, N. H., and its subsidiary, Stand- 
ard-Trump Brothers of Wilmington, Del. 

The installation includes a 300-needle model spiral K 
machine equipped for picot edge, lace top, cradle foot, 
and gusset toe; a 220-needle 25-step spiral HH machine 
fitted with the most recent attachment for clock work in 
three colors; and a standard H machine for men’s fancy 
half hose. This third machine combines the principles 
of needle reverse platting and two-color wrap stripe. 


Dull Luster Hose Patent Held Void 


Atlanta, Ga.—vValidity of a patent secured by the 
Westcott Hosiery Company, formerly of Dalton, Ga., and 
now of Indianapolis, Ind., for the purpose of producing 
hosiery with a dull finish has been denied by Federal! 
Judge E. Marvin Underwood here. 

“While it is true that, just before the appearance of 
these stockholders, there was such a wide demand for 
dull stockings that girls were wearing their stockings 
wrong side out to get this effect, and manufacturers were 
experimenting to find ways of meeting the new demand, 
yet bobbed hair, short skirts and bare legs at about the 
same time appear to have reached almost as great a pop- 
ularity as the plaintiff’s stockings, and I am sure we will 
not attribute patentable novelty to these ideas,” the opin- 
ion read. 

The Westcott Hosiery Mills sued in 1930 for a per- 
petual injunction and accounting of profits under an 
alleged violation of the patent law. 


Ask Bids On 150,000 Pairs of Cotton Socks 


Bids on 150,000 pairs of cotton socks, assorted sizes, 
will be opened on March 1 by the Navy Department, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Washington. 

The bids are requested under Schedule 750, Specifica- 
tion 73-S-2. 


Tubize Dull Yarns Make New Meshes 


New York.—<Adaptability of the firm’s very dull luster 
yarns to new underwear and hosiery meshes is demon- 
strated in an exhibit of products of Chardonize and San- 
conize yarns installed in the display cases at the Tubize 
Chatillon headquarters in 2 Park avenue. 

New mesh undergarments of Chardonize occupy a 
prominent place in the display. Both mesh and lace 
hosiery of Chardonize is shown as is plain hosiery of the 
same yarn. 

Plain knitted underwear cloth of fine denier Chardon- 
ize and Sanconize is also shown. A bicentennial note is 
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given to the display by the inclusion of knitted cloths in 
red, white and blue. 
The display also includes novelty half hose, in which 


the firm’s acetate yarn has been used to give the cross 
dyed effect. 


Phoenix Hosiery Shows Loss 


The Phoenix Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, including 
subsidiaries, reports for 1931 a net loss of $1,371,547 
after all charges, on sales of $8,631,360. In 1930 the 
company reported a net loss of $389,526; in 1929 a net 
profit of $321,935 and in 1928 a net profit of $368,541. 

In a statement to stockholders President Herman 
Gardner pointed out that unusual losses owing to the 
rapid decline in raw material and merchandise prices in 
1931 amounted to more than $1,000,000 of the total loss. 
He declared he financial condition of the company re- 
mains excellent. 


Knit underwear Production in 1931 


Total production of knit underwear in 1931 was larger 
than in 1930, and 1931 orders and net shipments ex- 
ceeded those of the previous year, according to statistics 
announced this week by the Department of Commerce. 

A comparison of orders and shipments, in dozens, is 
shown in the accompanying table, which combines re- 
ports made by 130 identical establishments. It is esti- 
mated that these mills produced approximately 68 per 
cent of the total output of knit underwear in the United 
States. 

These mills reported a total production of all classes 
of knit underwear in 1931 of 12,187,984 dozens. com- 
pared with 11,634,660 dozens in 1930. 

Detailed figures show an. increase in production of 
men’s winter weight shirts from 476,612 dozens in 1930 
to 639,966 dozens in 1931, and a moderate increase in 
men’s winter weight drawers and union suits. 

Output of women’s winter weight goods of all kinds 
declined notably in 1931, as did also production of misses’ 
winter weight goods. There were no significant changes 
in children’s and infants’ and boys’ winter weight gar- 
ments. 

Total output of summer weight underwear increased 


from 5,280,038 dozens in 1930 to 6.181.661 dozens in 
1931. 


Men’s summer weight union suits declined from 639.- 
361 to 609,054 in 1931, but there occurred a very sharp 
increase in production of men’s summer weight shirts. 
from 1,508,331 in 1930 to 1,877,250 in 1931. The 1930 
and 1931 production of men’s drawers in this classifica- 
tion were practically identical. 

Women’s summer weight union suits increased from 
515,627 in 1930 to 674,433 in 1931, and women’s sum- 
mer weight shirts also increased, from 915,269 to 1,064.- 
974. There was a slight decline in women’s summer 
weight drawers. 

In the boys’ summer weight division union suits in- 
creased from 65,758 to 89,241, shirts increased from 66,- 
691 to 96,126 and drawers from 10,632 to 27,529. 
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In misses’ summer weights, union suits increased from 
39,027 to 61,270 and shirts from 50,258 to 67,492, but 
drawers declined from 45,213 to 40,788. 

There was a sharp increase in output of children’s and 
infants’ summer weight garments, from 571,422 dozens 
in 1930 to 728,431 in 1931. 

The grand totals for the two years show a decline in 
production of winter weight knit underwear from 5,377,- 
643 dozens in 1930 to 5,257,332 dozens in 1931, but a 
sharp increase, from 5,280,038 dozens in 1930 to 6,181,- 
661 in 1931. 


Styling Developments in Durene Fabrics 


Due to the regularly increasing interest of manufac- 
turers in new types of durene merchandise and new con- 
structions of durene fabrics, E. L. Starr, director of the 
Durene Association of America, was asked to describe the 
styling and new uses service which his organization finds 
most practical. 

Mr. Starr said that several hundreds of manufacturers 
have come to the Durene Association during the past two 
years for fashion and merchandising information, and for 
sales promotional aid. A large number of these concerns 
have been guided in the development of new durene mer- 
chandise or in restyling their staple lines. 

“Two years ago we were faced with the need of secur- 
ing visibility for durene yarns,’ said Mr. Starr. “That 
is, ‘seeableness’ for durene in other fields in addition to 
those of hosiery and underwear where the majority of 
our durene yarns are utilized. 

“This necessity carried us directly into the garment 
cutting field where quality mercerized yarns were accord- 
ed little recognition as such, and durene was unknown by 
name. With the co-operation of many prominent man- 
ufacturers—either those who were already working in 
dress fabrics of other fibers, or knitters whose machines 
had not formerly been put to apparel fabric uses—we 
have developed to date more than 250 new durene fab- 
rics, so pleasing and diversified that they have been widely 
accepted by cutters of many different price ranges. These, 
during the spring and summer seasons, will therefore show 
the most interesting visibility that our durene yarns have 
earned up to this time, with so much proven interest on 
the part of the cutters that the future of durene in outer 
apparel is assured. 

“Miss Kathryn Day, fashion adviser of the Durene 
Association, has done a job which is, in my opinion, un- 
surpassed in the creative styling field. Her fine work is 
known to many of the most important manufacturers of 
the country in many different fields of merchandise. This, 
for the reason that it is not only imaginative and stim- 
ulating, but always practical, always within the range of 
a given concern’s manufacturing scope. 

“The Durene Association has secured further identified 
visibility for its yarns in many additional fields including 
bathing suits, bedspreads, blouses (knit and embroider- 
ed), braids, children’s apparel, corsets and brassieres, 
curtains, dresses, embroidered fabrics, laces, nets, pile 
fabrics, simulated furs, polo shirts, shirtings, shoes, shoe 
laces and beach costumes. 

“Today durene is giving excellent yarn service to such 
industries as that of foundation garments, where most of 
the leading manufacturers are using it in their new lines: 
in dress laces selling as high as $10 wholesale: in bed- 
spreads, priced up to $6.75 to the trade.” 

Because of the quick-growing popularity of durene in 
fabrics for outerwear. and their acceptance by the leading 
department stores and specialty shops in dress form, Miss 
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Day was questioned as to the types of constructions 
which she has emphasized with the manufacturers in 
anticipation of the new season’s requirements. 

“Rough surfaces and plain durene meshes, durene laces 
of the Irish type, and now durene Venise versions, novelty 
knit types, simulating hand-rochets, spongy constructions 
—these developed in heavy and light cords, diagonal and 
ribbed effects—represent in general the durene construc- 
tions which we are finding most successful. 

“Freshness, individuality always—in place of the so- 
called standard versions which have been overplayed in 
the past—in short, novelty and charm in readily produce- 
able durene fabrics, are our aims. This is why the mar- 
ket now provides durene fabrics suitable for many differ- 
ent ranges of outer apparel, from simple sports dresses 
to durene lace gowns of high fashion value. 

“We try to merge the various viewpoints and require- 
ments involved—the yarn producer’s, the fabric manu- 
facturer’s, the garment cutter’s, the retailer’s, with the 
consumer's acceptance—with fashion trend always in 
mind.” 

It was pointed out that the New York office of the 
Durene Association is ready at all times to work with 
manufacturers who are present users of durene yarns, as 
well as with those who are turning to durene because of 
the popular interest the durene movement has roused 
everywhere along the line of merchandising, all of which 
works back directly -to the manufacturer of good durene 
merchandise. 


Davenport 1931 Net Shows Increase 


The Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., Chattanooga. 
Tenn., report net profit of $385,975, after depreciation, 
Federal and State taxes, for 1931. This is equivalent, 
after preferred dividends, to $4.29 per common share, 
compared with a net of $313,897, or $3.27 a share, in 
1930. 


For 1929 the company reported a net profit of $444.- 
633, or $5.01 a share: for 1928 a net of $278.956. or 
$2.08 a share, and for 1927 $177,160, or $1.67 a share. 

Sales in 1931 are reported at $3,405,356, compared 
with $3,453,571 in 1930; $3,975,136 in 1929: $3.421.724 
in 1928 and $3,097,078 in 1927. 


Bill To Restrict Cotton Shipment 


Washington.—Legislation to limit the shipment of the 
1932 cotton crop to 50 per cent of the amount produced 
by each planter in 1931 was introduced by Senator Bank- 
head (Democrat), Alabama. 

The plan was proposed by Senator Bankhead as an 
amendment to a bill which he introduced early in the 
session setting up machinery for the cotton producers to 
vote on the quantity of cotton to be sold in interstate and 
foreign commerce during each crop year. 

He said the amendment was proposed “on account of 
the short time for action to cover4he 1932 crop and the 
unprecedented supply of 21,000,000 bales of cotton.” 
The proposed reduction would be secured under a licens- 
ing system as provided in the original bill. 

The amendment provides that “the local extension ser- 
vice agents in each county, or such other agents as may - 
be designated by the secretary of agriculture, shall issue 
to each owner or land used for cotton production during 
the crop year, 1931, a license for shipping “50 per cent 
of the amount of cotton which was produced from said 
land during the crop year 1931. 
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The Cotton Situation 


There is a growing impression that the cotton 
acreage this year will be between 10 and 15 per 
cent less than that of 1931. 

Many claims had been made of a greater re- 
duction, some estimating reductions of 40 to 50 
per cent, but it is now realized tnat farmers see 
nothing else that will bring even as good a return 
as cotton and that a reduction much in excess of 
10 per cent is not to be anticipated. 

Reducing the acreage two years in succession 
is almost known, and it should be remembered 
that the 1931 acreage was 4,587,000 acres less 
than that of 1930. 

A common error, being made at this time, is to 
consider the probabilities of the 1932 crop as 
being 10 per cent less cotton than in 1931. 

There is little reason to anticipate any such 
yield per acre as was produced last year, and it 
is unreasonable to expect more than the average 
yield of former years. 

The acreage planted in 1931 was 41,491,000 
and a 10 per cent reduction would give us 37,- 
342,000 acres this year. 

Assuming that the reduction will be 10 per 
cent, the problem will be to determine the prob- 
able yield from 37,342,000 acres. 

Assuming 37,342,000 acres planted, which, 
with normal abandonment would mean 36,300.- 
000 harvested, we have the following probabili- 
ties based upon the lint yields per acre of recent 
years: 

Basis 1927 yield (154.5 lbs.) crop 
Basis 1928 yield (152.9 lbs.) crop 
Basis 1929 yield (155.0 lbs.) crop 
Basis 1930 yield (147.7 lbs.) crop 
Basis 1931 yield (200.1 lbs.) crop 


11,757,000 
11,636,000 
11,796,000 
11,245,000 
15,240,000 
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From the above figures it would appear that 
with a 10 per cent decrease and a normal yield 


we should expect a crop of approximately 11,- 
700,000 bales. 


We do not believe that it is reasonable to ex- 
pect a reduction of more than 10 per cent in 
acreage, but some doubt exists relative to the 
probability of obtaining a normal yield. 

After such a mild winter there is reason to 
expect a late spring and a bad start for the crop. 

There will be very small use of fertilizer which 
following small use last season will not mean 
much fertilization. 

The mild winter, unless very cold weather oc- 
curs, will mean a very large emergence of boll 
weevils and other insects and great damage can 
result. 

The weather throughout the growing season 
may be normal but nature has a way of balanc- 
ing: accounts and after the remarkable season of 
1931 we may have to face exactly the reverse. 

No one can at this time predict with any cer- 
tainty the size of the 1932 cotton crop but we 
have endeavored to point out the possibilities. 


Dig In 


There is good philosophy in the following ex- 
tract from a poem which we clipped from an ex- 
change: 

“T’ve been in fights’ —and the old man glared——‘‘And 
always got whipped when | got scared. 

Folks have forgot how to stand an’ grin when hard 
luck socks ’em on the chin. 

There’s too much groanin’—not enough laughs—too 
many crepe-hangers—too many graphs. 

There's too many people with an alibi—I’d druther 
listen to a darn good lie. 

You ain’t my son, but if you was mine, I’d darn soon 


teach you not to whine.” 


A multitude of people are standing inactive 
today waiting for the sunlight of prosperity to 
burst upon them suddenly in full glory. 

While they wait they howl and wail. 

There is a small minority who have decided 
that it is best to “dig in” where they are and to 
adjust their living to conditions as they are 
rather than to what they were or what they hope 
they will be in the near future. 

The organization of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the release of $2,000,- 
000,000 of Federal Reserve gold will do much to 
check the downward trend and should reduce 
bank failures to a minimum but there are few 
indications of an early return of normal condi- 
tions. 

The man, who is wise, will take stock of his 
situation as it exists rather than depend upon 


— 


a 
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an early return of prosperity, and will adjust his 
living to his income. 

We are not coming out of this depression in 
a solid phalanx but individually and the sooner 
that is realized the better it will be. 

Emergence is going to be an individual prop- 
osition and will depend largely upon individual 
initiative and energy. 

As time goes on it will be found that certain 
men are living and prospering more than others 
and it will be noted that they are the men who 
decided to ignore predictions of a sudden return 
of prosperity and ‘‘dug in” where they were and 
settled down for a long stretch of hard work. 

It will be noted that certain cotton mills will 
be showing profits, moderate perhaps, but prof- 
its, while other mills are suffering under the man- 
agement of those who continue to groan and 
whine and talk of the yesterdays. 

They will be the mills whose managers have 
brought them to a high state of efficiency and 
have produced products whose quality will make 
them popular with buyers. 

We believe that the decline is over and that a 
slow improvement will be noted throughout the 
year. 

We see nothing to indicate a period of infla- 
tion or a sudden expansion of buying power and 
believe that wise men will “dig in” where they 
are and prepare for a long and tedious upward 
climb with the realization that the progress they 
make will depend upon their energy and their 
initiative. 

The prosperous men of the future will be those 
who accept conditions as they are and begin to 
build a foundation for their future. 


The Mystery Meeting 


Approximately 250 manufacturers, bankers 
and business men of the Carolinas attended a 
banquet at the Charlotte Country Club last 


Monday night and all agreed that the food was 
fine. 


Nobody knows why the meeting was held or 
who promoted it but many came. 

There was an impression that it was to be 
starting point for a spread of optimism and the 
beginning of a business revival in this section 
but most of the speakers seem to consider it an 
opportunity to “cry in public.” 

The Governor of South Carolina, a gentleman 
of fine personality, told some good jokes but 
seemed to be “‘in the woods” as far as the object 
of the meeting was concerned. 

The president of the North Carolina Bankers’ 
Association said that anyone who did not pay 
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high interest rates plus all service charges re- 
quested by the banks they should not be allowed 
to borrow money. Even then he did not speak 
very optimistically about making loans. 

One speaker told a sad story about taxes upon 
cotton mills in North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina. It was a good story, well told, but not ex- 
actly one tending to create optimism. 4 


One twelve-minute speaker made a good? 


not very optimistic speech in the short 


thirty-two minutes. 


The address of Dr. Sykes of Clemson College 
was marked by sound common sense and good 
jokes. He did arouse some optimism in the 
minds of his hearers. 


As the audience left for their homes we heard 
one man say, “The food was fine and the new 
club building is beautiful.” 


Wrigley Advertised 


William Wrigley, Jr., is written in large letters 
in the story-book of American successes. 

He believed in advertising and said: 

Advertising is pretty much like running a train. You’ve 
got to keep shoveling coal into the engine. Once you 
stop stoking the fire it goes out. The train will run on its 
own momentum for a while, but it will gradually slow 
down and come to a dead stop.”’ 

He saw no reason to change his policy during 
the current business unsettlement. Advertising 
appropriations of the company reached a new 
high of $6,000,000 last year, and records reveal 
that sales volume has directly reflected the 
amount thus expended. 

William Wrigley, Jr., is said to have gone 
broke three times before learning how to use 
advertising. But he persisted, and when he did 
learn how, advertising made him one of Amer- 
ica’s richest men. 

Many of those who are economizing on ad- 
vertising today are going to eventually find that 
it waS an expensive economy. 

People forget quickly and when they are no 
longer reminded of the machine or equipment 
which they used yesterday, turn to others which 
are through advertising called to their attention. 

Young men are growing up in the mills and 
taking the places of those who have retired or 
passed on and even in the space of a year there 
are many changes in those who control the pur- 
chase of machinery and supplies. 

In the opinion of most business men it is very 
foolish to economize on advertising. 

William Wrigley, Jr., tried economizing on 
advertising and failed but having learned his les- 
son grew rich as the result of extensive and per- 
sistent use of space. 
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PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


1001 Jefferson 
80 Federal St., Standard Bidg., 
Beston, Mass. Greensboro, N. C. 


| Development 4 


If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
SPARTANBURG 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Finest Quality Reeds 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 4255 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Phone 5071 


METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
Patented in all important Countries—— 
lor 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 


Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


COLORED AND NOVELTY YARNS 


4's to 20's single and ply in any twist; direct, developed, 
sulphur or indanthrene dyeings: Solid colors. heather 
mixtures, black and white, also nubs, flakes, ratines. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
Manufactured by 
Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 
Lavonia, Georgia 
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MILL NEwsS ITEMS 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—AlIl officials and directors of Dun- 
ean Mills were re-elected at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting held here. In addition only routine business was 
transacted, it was stated by R. E. Henry, president. 


Mapitson, N. C.—The Gem Dandy Company has 
adopted an expansion program. This company, which 
has been engaged in the manufacturing of suspenders, 
garters and leather belts for men and women, will also 
engage in the manufacture of women’s foundation gar- 
ments. The upper story of the building, which formerly 
housed the Penn Handkerchief Company on Academy 
street, will be used for this new department. 


— 


FRANFFORT, Ky.—Union Underwear Company, for 
which a new factory has recently been completed on Park 
avenue, will begin taking on employees this week. 

Orville Harrod, president of the Frankfort Industrial 
Foundation, stated that 240 machines have arrived at the 
factory and are now being installed. This machinery, 
when set up, will require approximately a like number of 
operators. Additional jobs will swell the employment to 
about 350 persons, Mr. Harrod said. 


SuMTER, S. C.—aAn order has been received this week 
by the Roseknit Hosiery Company for 144,000 pairs of 
hosiery from the J. C. Penney Company. This order 
provides for payment of the entire invoice within a period 
of ten days, it is stated. Shipments to the headquarters 
of the company in New York will begin immediately. 
For several years the company has been buying socks 
from Roseknit, but this is said to be the largest single 
order yet obtained. 


LAURENS, 8S. C.—The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Watts Mills Manufacturing Company was held 
Wednesday at the offices of the company. R. E. Henry, 
president of the mill, presided over the session. 

The board of directors, consisting of nine members, 
was re-elected: R. E. Henry, R. G. Emery and J. E. 
Sirrine, Greenville; Nathaniel Stevens, R. T. Stevens and 
W. J. Gallon, New York; W. A. Watts, R. E. Babb and 
George H. Blakely, Laurens. 

At a subsequent meeting of the directors, R. E. Henry, 
president; W. A. Watts, vice-president, and C. S. Link, 
secretary and assistant treasurer, were elected for another 
year. 

CHESTER, 5. C.—-At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders and directors of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, Inc., R. E. Henry, of Greenville, S. C., was elected 
president; R. G. Emery, of Greenville, vice-president: 
William Frazer, of New York, treasurer; E. O. Hunter, 
of Chester, secretary; H. S. Adams, of Chester, assistant 
treasurer; |]. G. Barnwell, of Whitmire, assistant treas- 
urer, and E. C. Hull, of Rock Hill, assistant treasurer. 

The board of directors consists of the following: Na- 
thaniel Stevens, North Andover, Mass.: T. H. White, 
Chester; Robert Gage, Chester; J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, 
Ss. C.; R. T. Stevens, Plainheld, N. J.; W. J. Gallon, 


Plansdome, Long Island, N. Y.; T. M. Marchant, Green- 
ville; R. E. Henry, Greenville; R. G. Emery, Greenville; 
H. 5. Adams, Chester. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
reported for the year ended December 31, 1931, a net 
profit of $385,975 after depreciation, Federal taxes, etc.., 
equivalent after preferred dividends to $4.29 a share on 
75,000 no par shares of common stock. This compares 
with $313,896, or $3.27 a common share, in 1930. 


Unton, S. C.—An increase of approximately seventy- 
five operatives were put on the payrolls of Excelsior Mills 
here due to improved general market conditions. 


Excelsior Mills, under normal conditions, employs 
about 350 operatives. It was established in a small way 
as a knitting mill in 1896, but has expanded until it now 
has a hosiery, spinning, sheeting, mercerizing and full- 
fashioned hosiery departments. The last named depart- 
ment has been running on full time, even during the pe- 
riod when other mills had to curtail. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The outstanding civil case dock- 
eted for trial at the term of United States District Court 
being held here is the suit of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany of New York City against Arcadia Mills, in which 
two million two hundred thousand dollars is involved. 
The Bankers’ Trust is seeking $200,000 and the Arcadia 
Mills is asking for $2,000,000 in counter suit. Whether 
or not this case wlil be reached is problematical, as a 
number of other litigations, previously filed, have been 
set for trial. 


PuLAskI, VA.—Shipments from the Dobson-Miller Cor- 
poration, manufacturer of children’s hosiery, showed an 
increase for 1931 approximating 40 per cent over 1930 
business, it is shown in the annual report. 


J]. C. Dobson, president and general manager, submit- 
ted the report at the annual meeting of the stockholders 
at the plant and predicted the same percentage of in- 
crease for 1932, based on the general outlook for busineess 
and through installation of additional equipment. 


The plant operated full time in 1931, and the conserv- 
ative expansion which has characterized the business since 
its establishment four years ago was continued through 
the year. Operations were started with about 40 em- 
ployes, and this number been been increased to 100. A 
coast-to-coast market has been established. 

The personnel remains unchanged. Composing the 
board of directors are: J. C. Dobson, T. Shannon Miller, 
O. P. Jordan, Jr., R. L. Beamer and J. B. Miller. Offi- 
cers named were: J]. C. Dobson, president, treasurer and 
general manager; T. S. Miller, vice-president, and O. P. 
Jordan, Jr., secretary. Represented at the meeting were 
400 of 435 shares outstanding. 


Rock Hirt, S. C.—There will be a meeting of stock- 
holders of Arcade Cotton Mills, at the office of the cor- 
poration here, March 10, to consider resolutions of the 
board of directors determining upon the reduction of the 
common capital stock of the mills to $400,000. Stock- 
holders will also pass upon the question of the amendment 
of the corporation’s charter, by providing “that the com- 
mon capital stock of said corporation shall be 8,000 
shares, of the par value of $50 per share,” instead of 
8,000 shares of the par value of $100 per share. 
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Chafeless Cord Again Upsets 
Old Ideas and 


Reduces Loom Stops 
54% 


One of the most serious obstacles to continuous 
production is loom stoppage due to warp breaks. 
In many mills 45 to 55% of all loom stops is due 
to this cause. 

Recently a mill running fine broadcloths made a 
study of the causes of these warp breaks, and the 
resulting loom stops; recorded the facts and then 
did something about 


Here ts what they discovered: 


That knots, gouts, bunches and loose ends caused over 
half the loom stops—that certain types of harness caused 
more stops than others. The chart below shows the final 
result of two competing types. 


PERFORMANCE STUDY of 


Loom SToPS 


ORDINARY HARNESS 


54% DECREASE IN 
LOOM STOPS 


CHAFELESS 


CORD 


Note the effect of Chafeless Cord—the flexible type of 
harness with the warp-saving finish over harness of the 


more rigid type—54% decrease in loom stops 

Chateless Cord allowed small knots, slugs and bunches to 
go through. The more rigid harness broke the ends and 
stopped the loom. 

Consider what this elimination of stops meant to pro- 
duction; what it meant to loom fixers—to weavers’ time. 
Think what this meant to the weaving efficiency. 

It is performance of this kind that makes mills like 
Nashua Manufacturing Co., Butler, Wamsutta, Berkshire 
Fine Spinning Associates and 150 other mills specify 
CHAFELESS CORD. 

If you are looking for lower weaving costs: more con- 
tinuous production; or greater weaving efficiency we invite 
you to try Chateless Cord. Try a set at our risk. 

And if Chafeless Cord does not materially decrease the 
clean warp breaks—give you better “cover” and improve 
your weaving efficiency, return the harness to us within ten 
days, and we will cancel the charge. 

You might as well gain the benefits of this warp-saving 
harness. It costs no more than ordinary harness—yet it 
promises a decrease in loom stops. Try CHAFELESS 
CORD on your next order. 


KM MONSE== 
Loom Harness Coa. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Text of Reconstruction and Finance Act 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Government, including any field service thereof, may 
avail itself of the use of information, services, facilities, 
officers, and employees thereof in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Sec. 5. To aid in financing agriculture, commerce, and 
industry, including facilitating the exporation of agricul- 
tural and other products the corporation is authorized and 
empowered to make loans, upon such terms and condi- 
tions not inconsistent with this Act as it may determine, 
to any bank, savings bank, trust company, building and 
loan association, insurance company, mortgage loan com- 
pany, credit union, Federal land bank, joint-stock land 
bank. Federal intermediate credit bank, agricultural credit 
corporation, livestock credit corporation, organized under 
the laws of any State or of the United States, including 
loans secured by the assets of any bank that is closed, or 
in process of liquidation to aid in the reorganization or 
liquidation of such banks, upon application of the receiver 
or liquidating agent of such bank and any receiver of any 
national. bank is hereby authorized to contract far such 
loans and to pledge any assets of the bank for securing 
the same: Provided, That not more than $200,000,000 
shall be used for the relief of banks that are closed or in 
the process of liquidation. 

All loans made under the toregoing provisions shall be 
fully and adequately secured. The corporation, under 
such conditions as it shall prescribe, may take over or 
provide for the administration and liquidation of any 
collateral accepted by it as security for such loans. Such 
loans may be made directly upon promissory notes or by 
way of discount or rediscount of obligations tendered for 
the purpose, or otherwise in such form and in such 
amount and at such interest or discount rates as the 
corporation may approve: Provided, That no loans or 
advances shall be made upon foreign securities or foreign 
acceptances as collateral or for the purpose of assisting 
in the carrying or liquidation of such foreign securities 
and foreign acceptances. In no case shall the aggregate 
amount of advances made under this section to any one 
corporation and its subsidiary or affiliated organizations 
exceed at any one time 5 per centum of (1) the author- 
ized capital stock of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration plus (2) the aggregate amount of bonds of the 
corporation authorized to be outstanding when the capi- 
tal stock is fully subscribed. 

Each such loan may be made for a period not exceed- 
ing three years, and the corporation may from time to 
time extend the time of payment of any such loan, 
through renewal, substitution of new obligations, or other- 
wise, but the time for such payment shall not be extend- 
ed beyond five years from the date upon which such loan 
made made originally. Except as provided in section 5a 
hereof, no loan or advancement shall be made by the 
corporation for the purpose of initiating, setting on foot, 
or financing any enterprise not initiated, set on foot, or 
undertaken prior to the adoption of this Act: Provided, 
That the foregoing limitation shall not apply to loans 
made to agricultural or livestock credit corporations, or 
Federal land banks, joint-stock land banks, or Federal 
intermediate credit banks, nor to loans made to banks 
for the purpose of financing agricultural operations. The 
corporation may make loans under this section at any 
time prior to the expiration of one year from the date of 
the enactment hereof; and the President may from time 
to time postpone such date of expiration for such addi- 
tional period or periods as he may deem necessary, not 
to exceed two years from the date of the enactment 
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hereof. Within the foregoing limitations of this section, 
the corporation may also, upon the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, make loans to aid in the 
temporary financing of railroads and railways engaged 
in interstate commerce, to railroads and railways in 
process of construction, and to receivers of such railroads 
and railways, when in the opinion of the board of direc- 
tors of the corporation such railroads or railways are 
unable to obtain funds upon reasonable terms through 
banking channels or from the general public and the 
corporation will be adequately secured: Provided, That 
no fee or commission shall be paid by any applicant for 
a loan under the provisions hereof in connection with 
any such application or any loan made or to be made 
hereunder, and the agreement to pay or payment of any 
such fee or commission shall be unlawful. Any such 
railroad may obligate itself in such form as shall be 
prescribed and otherwise comply with the requirements 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the corpora- 
tion with respect to the deposit or assignment of security 
hereunder, without the authorization or approval of any 
authority, State or Federal, and without compliance with 
any requirement, State or Federal, as to notification, 
other than such as may be imposed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the corporation under the 
provisions of this section. 

Sec. 5a. The corporation is authorized and empow- 
ered to accept drafts and bills of exchange drawn upon 
it which grow out of transactions involving the exporta- 
tion of agricultural or other products actually sold or 
transported for sale subsequent to the enactment hereof 
and in process of shipment to buyers in foreign coun- 
tries: Provided, That the corporation shall not make 
any such acceptances growing out of transactions involv- 
ing the sale or shipment of armaments, munitions, or 
other war materials, or the sale or shipment into coun- 
tries which are at war of any merchandise or commodities 
except food and supplies for the actual use of noncom- 
batants. No bill of exchange or draft shall be eligible 
for acceptance if such bill shall have at time of accept- 
ance a maturity of more than twelve months. All drafts 
and bills of exchange accepted under this section shall be 
in terms payable in the United States, in currency of the 
United States, and in addition to the draft or bill of 
exchange shall at all times be fully secured by American 
securities deposited as collateral or shall be guaranteed 
by a bank or trust company of undoubted solvency or- 
ganized under the laws of the United States or any State, 
Territory, or insular possession thereof: Provided, That 
such securities shall not include goods stored or in process 
of shipment in foreign countries or the obligation of any 
foreign government, corporation, firm, or person. 


Sec. 6. Section 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, as amended, is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out the words “War Finance Corporation Act” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act.” 


Sec. 7. All moneys of the corporation not otherwise 
employed may be deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States subject to check by authority of the cor- 
poration or in any Federal reserve bank, or may, by 
authorization of the board of directors of the corpora- 
tion, be used in the purchase for redemption and retire- 
ment of any notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations 
issued by the corporation, and the corporation may re- 
imburse such Federal reserve bank for their services in 
the manner as may be agreed upon. The Federal reserve 
banks are authorized and directed to act as depositaries, 
custodians, and fiscal agents for the Reconstruction 
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Textile Products for 
SIZING 
SCFTENING 
FINISHING 
WEIGHTING 


Executive Offices: 


W. C. Gibson 
Griffin, Ga. 


THE ARABOL MBG. Co. 


110 East 42nd St... New York 


QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae. Concord. N. C. 


BOIL-OFF OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
DYBOL 


W. L. Cobb 


Greenville, 8. C. RAYON SIZE 


Finance Corporation in the general performance of its 
powers conferred by this Act. 

Sec. 8. In order to enable the corporation to carry 
out the provisions of this Act, the Treasury Department, 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal re- 
serve banks, and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are hereby authorized, under such conditions as they 
may prescribe, to: make available to the corporation, in 
confidence, such reports, records, or other information as 
they may have available relating to the condition of 
financial institutions and railroads or railways with re- 
spect to which the corporation has had or contemplates 
having transactions under this Act, or relating to indi- 
viduals, associations, partnerships, or corporations whose 
obligations are offered to or held by the corporation as 
security for loans to financial institutions or railroads or 
railways under this Act, and to make through their ex- 
aminers or other employees for the confidential use of 
the corporation, examinations of such financial institu- 
tions or railroads and railways. Every applicant for a 
loan under this Act shall, as a condition precerdent 
thereto, consent to such examinations as the corporation 
may require for the purposes of this Act and that reports 
of examinations by constituted authorities may be fur- 
nished by such authorities to the corporation upon re- 
quest therefor. 

sec. 9. The corporation is authorized and empowered. 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
issue, and to have outstanding at any one time in an 
amount aggregating not more than three times its sub- 
scribed capital, its notes, debentures, bonds, or other such 
obligations: such obligations to mature not more than 
five years from their respective dates of issue, to be re- 
deemable at the option of the corporation before maturity 
in such manner as may be stipulated in such obligations, 
and to bear such rate or rates of interest as may be de- 
termined by the corporation: Provided, That the cor- 
poration, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, may sell on a discount basis short-term obligations 


payable at maturity without interest. The notes, de- 
bentures, bonds, and other obligations of the corporation 
may be secured by assets of the corporation in such 
manner as shall be prescribed by its board of directors: 
Provided, That the aggregate of all obligations issued 
under this section shall not exceed three times the amount 
of the subscribed capital stock. Such obligations may be 
issued in payment of any loan authorized by this Act or 
may be offered for sale at such price or prices as the 
corporation may determine with the approval of the 
secretary of the Treasury. The said obligations shall be 
fully and unconditionally guaranteed both as to interest 
and principal by the United States and such guaranty 
shall be expressed on the face thereof. In the event that 
the corporation shall be unable to pay upon demand, 
when due, the principal of or interest on notes, deben- 
tures, bonds, or other such obligations issued by it, the 
secretary of the Treasury shall pay the amount thereof, 
which is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and thereupon to the extent of the amounts so paid the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall succeed to all the rights 
of the holders of such notes, debentures, bonds, or other 
obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his dis- 
cretion, is authorized to purchase any obligations of the 
corporation to be issued hereunder, and for such purpose 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to use as a 
public-debt transaction the proceeds from the sale of 
any securities hereafter issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for which se- 
curities may be issued under the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended, are extended to include any purchases 
of the corporation’s obligations hereunder. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may, at any time, sell any of the 
obligations of the corporation acquired by him under this 
section. All redemptions, purchases, and sales by the 
secretary of the Treasury of the obligations of the cor- 
poration shall be treated as public-debt transactions of 
the United States. Such obligations shall not be eligible 
for discount or purchase by any Federal reserve bank. 


VERTICAL BRUSHER WITH PATENTED 
V BELT DRIVE 


CLEANS LEAF, MOTES, ETC., FROM ALL 
CLASSES OF COTTON GOODS 


Representatives 


SOUTH 


ANY NUMBER OR COMBINATION OF FIBRE, 
WIRE OR SAND ROLLS 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


EAST 


BRUSHES INSTANTLY ADJUSTABLE FOR 
HEAVY OR LIGHT BRUSHING 


Jos. Barnes 
New Bedford, Mass. 
EUROPE 


Textile Accessories, Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 


Large Production—Small Floor Space 


Hermas Machine Company 
Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 
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It Takes a Big Man To Be a Good Loser 


The Wise Man has said that florists would have to go 
out of business were it not for the winners, and he spoke 
truthfully. We humans are given to shrugging our shoul- 
ders at the losers while tossing our bouquets at the win- 
ners. 

Unpopular though it may be, we are inclined to sym- 
pathize with and praise a good loser, rather than to fall 
down and worship the man who wins. 

The outstanding good loser of all time, of course, was 
our old-time, mutual friend Job. He was a good man; 
but in spite of that, he was prancing high, wide and 
handsome when calamity overtook him. 

Had he lived in 1929, he would have been king of the 
stock market. He had everything that man could wish 
for. He was long on money, cattle, grain, family and 
friends, and he also had a fair complexion that he was 
rather proud of. 

When the market crashed, when calamity came upon 
him, when his earthly possessions were swept away, when 
his family died, when he was covered with boils and his 
friends forsook him, his ““Three Comforters”’ advised him 
to curse God and die. 

Well, you know the story—it is too long to repeat; 
but suffice it to say that he did nothing of the kind. He 
was a good loser! 

General Grant was a magnanimous winner; but Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee was a prime good loser, and that was 
the quality in him which has always challenged our ad- 
miration. 

We stand in silent reverence to those who have tem- 
porarily lost in the battles of life. Faith and Courage 
will ‘help tremendously to win the next bout.—Lowisvzlle 
Sparks. 


Clemson Textile Students Hear Fabric 
Expert 


It is part of the development program of Clemson Tex- 
tile Department to afford its students as many stimulat- 
ing glimpses as possible of the great field of textiles. Mr. 
Willis, director of the department, through the courtesy 
of various leaders in the industry, arranges for talks to 
be given to the textile students by authorities in their 
respective phases of textiles. These talks are designed to 
give the students some conception of the unlimited and 
fascinating opportunities which the textile field offers to 
the man of energy and vision. The most recent speaker 
was Miss Gladys Miller, fabric expert with F. Schu- 
macher & Co., of New York City. 

The Waverly Fabrics Division of F. Schumacher & 
Co., New York City, maintains, as service to its custom- 
ers, the field work of Gladys Miller. Miss Miller lec- 
tures to the consumer public and the sales staffs of the 
stores which carry the Waverly fabrics. In this way F. 
Schumacher & Co. is in a position to learn many import- 
ant factors which aid the firm in converting decorative 
fabrics. In a short talk to the senior class at Clemson 
College Miss Miller discussed some of these factors, em- 
phasizing the necessity of a firm planning its manufac- 
turing lines according to usage. 

A good design or a novel idea is worthless unless there 
is an actual place in which this fabric may be used. In 
the drapery field it is becoming more and more important 
to know what types of furniture, floor covering, and.wall 
papers are in demand so that the correct drapery fabric 
may be provided. Even though the design may be cor- 
rect, if the color is incorrect, its sale is limited. At pres- 
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ent it is possible to chart the color demands. The cycle 
of home furnishing is approximately fifteen years from 
the beginning of a new trend to its last usage. At pres- 
ent rust and green are at the height of volume selling in 
drapery and upholstery fields. Yellows, golds and mul- 
berrys are, however, now used as supplementary colors. 
In very smart circles reds and blues are becoming more 
important and are called prestige colors. The reds run 
from lacquer reds to very deep blue reds, the blues from 
powder to deep navys. These are now used with white 
and off-whites, but soon yellows will be brought into the 
picture. 

The great problem of the converter is to know whcih 
price level and which type of design should be manufac- 
tured in volume and in prestige color harmony, respect- 
ively. By closely following consumer and store demand 
F. Schumacher & Co. is able to anticipate these require- 
ments. 

Texture is becoming increasingly important. There is 
a large held open in textile research for new weaves and 
new combinations of weaves and weights. 

The work done in apparel materials and in fashions and 


colors chosen by women are reflected in the type of fab-- 


rics chosen by women in their decorating—at a later pe- 
riod, however. As women become more feminine in their 
dress, so do their homes become more feminine. Hence 
the present importance of French-Directoire Empire and 
Federal American in decoration. 

Miss Miller feels that Germany and Sweden do more 
creative work in decorative textiles but that France in- 
fluences decorative textiles through its leadership in crea- 
tive design of apparel fabrics. The field is wide open for 
the American textile group, and its possibilities are infin- 
ite. 


The Storms That Create Strength 


Whipped by the unbroken lash of the season’s storms. 
it is the weak, willowy sapling on the hill, unprotected 
from the blast of the furies of the winds, which turns out 
at length to be the giant oak. 

Its situation has made it. Its experience with the 
threshings of the storms accounts for its toughened fiber 
and its inelastic woof. Adverse circumstances have con- 
tributed to its final strength. 

There is in the character of the times through which 
the world is passing today a fascinating analogy. 

Where is he, old or young, obscure or renowned, who 
is not in the fires, in the storms, under the lashes? 

This modern Gethsemanae is all-inclusive and all-per- 
vasive. No latitude or longitude of earth’s inhabitants 
are in a calm spot while all others are beaten breathless 
by the outside storms. 

The economic cataclysm of today has been unsparing 
and unselective in the territory it traverses and in the 
people it buries under its heavy clouds. 

And the story of tomorrow for the world is being writ- 
ten today in the kind of resistance that is offered to this 
wave of worry and woe that has swept over the civilized 
globe. 

We are thinking primarily of the young people of this 
generation who will leap into the action of maturity in a 
few years and who are being fitted for their places in 
society by conditions of today. 

Hard times with the worthy make for hardiness of 
character. 

Hard times with the unworthy makes for hardness of 
character. 

And between these two a great gulf is fixed both in 
personal destiny and in civilization itself. 
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The generation that is reared in the midst of difficul- 
ties and self-denials will be a better, stronger, more 
achieving generation than one reared in the lap of luxury 
and ease and self-indulgence. 

That is nothing more than an age-old aphorism that 
will come into reach and line of our practical vision if 
we live long enough to see the young men and women of 
today step into the trenches of the world’s battles tomor- 
row. 

They will be able to do a better job than those who 
emerge into life from the sun-parlors and the bathing 
resorts; their aspirations will reach higher: their purposes 
will cover more fundamental areas: their capacities will 
be deeper: their vision will range farther: their charac- 


-ters will be fashioned of finer metal and their whole life. 


therefore, will be pitched upon a more ennobled plane 
than with those who, soft, flabby, coddled and nurseed 
on the bottles of a superficial prosperity, rush out un- 
fitted in personal character for the severities of life’s ex- 
periences.—Charlotte News. 


The Price of Cotton 


The price of cotton is the most important thing to 
Texas in relation to the income of the people. Next 
comes the price of petroleum products, and then of va- 
rious agricultural and ether raw materials. But the of 
cotton is a touchstone with us. And in this connection 
it is encouraging in some degree to note that on Thursday 
of the past week middling spot cotton sold on the New 
York market above seven cents a pound for the first time 
since August 31. The price quoted was 7.05 cents. This 
represents an increase of 155 points, or $7.75 a bale, since 
October 5, on which date the low of the season, and of 
more than thirty-two years, was reached. It is the best 
price paid for American cotton in more than five and a 
half months, though it is still far below the average cost 
of production and is only a little more than one-third of 
the price which prevailed in the spring in 1929. Whether 
it may be taken as a harbinger of the immediate future, 
remains to be seen. But it is encouraging. If the va- 
rious agencies created by Congress recently and now be- 
ing created have the effect of improving the general sit- 
uation and of starting prices upward, this may be confi- 
dently expected to have a favorable effect on the cotton 
price also. Certain it is that the general deflation of 
values has progressed much further than actual conditions 
have justified, and a considerable recovery may be ex- 
pected. It would seem, in any event, that the process of 
deflation has been stopped, even before the Glass bill 
liberalizing the Federal Reserve system’s discount policy 
has been passed finally. Once the new policy is in actual 
operation, recovery ought to proceed rapidly up to a cer- 
tain point. The fundamental factors, to be sure, must 
show improvement also before we can have genuine sta- 
bility in the shape of increased consumption, _ better 
prices, and increased employment. In the case of cotton, 
we must have a stabilized condition in Europe and con- 
trolled production for next season. Both of these are 
important. The outlook in Europe has improved during 
the past week. The conference of governments, it is now 
announced, will be held in June, and there is reason to 
believe that the new French ministry, which has succeed- 
ed the Laval ministry, will take a more conciliatory atti- 
tude on the question of reparations. Control of cotton 
production, however, is another matter. It is expected 
that there will be a reduction of acreage in all cotton 
growing countries, except Russia. But the extent of the 
reduction in the United States still remains in doubt. A 
drastic reduction is desirable—Texas Weekly. 
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That's all | want to 
know about my new rings! 


“I've used DIAMOND FINISH Rings for years on my 
spinning frames and twisters and | KNOW how they 
perform. | know other mills which have run these rings 
ten years and more on one flange. | don't care whether 
they're welded or rolled or stamped or what—the fact 
that they PERFORM IN SERVICE is what counts with me. 
As long as the DIAMOND FINISH Ring people stick to 
their standard, I'll stick to them!" 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO 


sTAR 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Let’s Get to Work 


There's just as much money in the country as there 
Was three Vea’rs mitt 

The sun will be as bright and hot in June and July as 
it ever Was 

You will need shade trees, flowering shrubs. « vergreens 
to make the mill grounds brighter, cleaner, and look more 
prosperous 


Let's get together, start the job within a few weeks. 
and have things done when summer comes Write us, or 
wire us We will send a representative—without obliga 


tion. of course 


THE HOW ARD-HICKORY CO. 


Landscape Gardeners, Nurserymen 


Hickory, N. C. 
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German Mill Takings 


Washington, Feb. 19. During 
January the weekly shipments of 
American cotton from Bremen aver- 
aged 41,000 bales, compared with 
40,000 bales during December and 
33,000 bales durjng January, 1931, 
the Bremen Cotton Exchange report- 
ed, according to the Department of 
Commerce. Total shipments from 
August 1 to the end of January 
amounted to 870,000 bales for the 
same period last year. 

Bremen stocks at the end of Jan- 
uary totalled 341,000 bales, compar- 
ed with 366,000 bales at the end of 
December and 586,000 bales at the 
end of January, 1931. The visible 
supply of American cotton at the end 
of January amounted to 461,000 
bales compared with 472,000 bales at 
the end of December and 628,000 
bales at the end of January, 1931. 


British Mill Takings 
Washington, Feb. 19—Weekly de- 
liveries of American cotton to British 
spinners during January averaged 
30,000 bales, compared with 30,000 
bales and 18,000 
bales during lary, 1931, accord- 
ing to a report to the Department of 
Commerce from Liverpool. 

The total deliveries of American 
cotton from August 1 to the end of 
January amounted to 622,000 bales, 
compared with 462,000 during the 
corresponding period of last season. 

American stocks in Great Britain 
at the end of January amounted to 
442,000 bales, compared with 425.- 
000 bales at the end of December, 
and 592,000 at the end of January, 
1931. 


Incomes of Workers 
Drop 16.4 Per Cent 


New York.—A drop of 16.4 per 
cent in the American National in- 
come during 1930 as compared with 
1929, was reported by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

The total National income for 
1930 was estimated at $71,000,000.- 
000 by the board, a privately sup- 
ported organization, in terms of act- 
ual or current dollars. The decrease 
from 1929 in terms of the 1913 dollar 
was 13.1 per cent. 

Income of the average “gainfully 
employed” man or woman was cut 
17.6 per cent in 1930 from 1929, in 
actual dollars, the figures showed, 
but in terms of the 1913 dollars the 
cut was only 14.4 per cent. Income 
per capita also dropped 17.6 per cent 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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Hermas Machine Co 23 
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Mathieson Alkali Works . 
Mauney Steel Co ~ 
Merrow Machine Co 
Morton Machine Works ~ 
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National Oil Products Co . 
National Ring Traveler Co. 29 
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Oakite Products, Ine . 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 86 
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Roy, B. S&S. & Son 2 


Royle, John & Sons 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Seaboard Ry. ate 
Seydel Chemical Co 86 
Sevdel-Woolls 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp 

Sirrine, J. BE. & Co 

Smith, L. C Bobbin Works 
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Sonoco Products 


Southern Ry sl and 34 
southern Spindle & Fiver Co 9 
Stanley Works 2 


Steel Heddle Mfe. Co = 
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Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Development Co. A 
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in actual dollars and 14.3 per cent in 
terms of the 1913 dollar. 

Between 1920 and 1929 the total 
National income increased 14.2 per 
cent in actual dollars, and 40.9 per 
cent in terms of the 1913 dollar. 


Itali an Mill Position 


Washington, Feb. 19.—Conditions 
in the cotton spinning and weaving 
industry in Italy were reported slight- 
ly better during January, according 
to a dispatch to the Department of 
Commerce from Commercial Attache 
M. H. Mitchell at Rome. 


Stocks in hands of manufacturers 
are said to be reduced: however, bus- 
iness is said to be still on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and still unremunerative. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
941 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Variation of Spindle Speed 
(Continued from Page 10) 


—i.e., fits tightly around the spindle whorl, causing an Third Kdition 


increase in the speed of that particular spindle. Replace- 
ments of worn spindle whorl will appreciably reduce the 
variation in speed, while tests have shown (see third in of 
table) that by adapting a hand-doffed band-driven flyer 
frame to a tensioned tape drive and still retaining the 


former spindles, excellent results will ensue. PRACTICAL 
Some further explanation is necessary to account for 
the relatively large variation in speed of cap spindles. As 


these are always tape-driven it would be expected that LOOM FIXING 
they should revolve with the same precision and efficiency 
of similarly driven flyer spindles. Such is not the case. 


On a flyer frame the four spindles constituting the group 


By Thomas Nelson 


driven by one tape always remain in the horizontal Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 
plane, but those on a cap frame constantly reciprocate in 

a vertical direction. It is this vertical movement which Completely Revised to Cover Most 
causes the variation in speed of the latter, the loss being : ‘ 

due to the edges of the tape rubbing on the flanges of the Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
whorl. When the lifter plate is at the top of it straverse Devoted to the 


the bottom flange of the whorl is rubbed, and when the 
lifter plate is at the bottom of its traverse the top flange 


of the whorl is rubbed. WEAVING OF RAYON and 


An improvement would probably result from the use 
of a specially shaped bowl, designed so that the bevel or RAYON LOOMS 
angle of the flanges was sufficient to clear the edges of 
the tape, and the “camber” of the whorl increased to This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
prevent the tape from working towards either flange. It accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
should be noted that such a spindle whorl would necessi- st : 
tate a small increase in the total length of the tube. standard work on this important subject. Previous 
From experiments carried out on flyer and ring spin- editions have been used for many years as text 


ning frames it was ascertained that an increase in spindle 
speed results from an increase in the tension applied to 
a tape until the maximum speed is reached with a tension both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 
weight of 2 Ib. (i.e., weight on the tape of approximately 
2% lb.) All pressure above this. point merely adds to 
the power required to drive the spindles, shortens the life 


books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 


of the tape, and makes it more difficult for the spinner to PRICE: $1.25 
stop the spindle when piecing up an end.—Textile Re- 
corder. 


Clemson Textile Department Offers New Clark Publishing Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


A new course, modern methods of textile testing, is 
being given during this semester to a number of the lead- | | 
ing textile seniors in the Clemson Textile Department, 
Clemson College, S. C. This course is conducted by 
_ Director H. H. Willis, who has had not only considerable 

ractical experience Dut who was for some nine years in 

aaa of different * of cotton spinning research for Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The Clemson Tex- Fill? 

tile Department has a most modern textile testing labor- 
atory equipped with both humidifying and dehumidify- 


ing units which are automatically controlled irrespective (set Your 


F of outside temperature and humidity. 

| Some of the more important phases to be taken up are 
(a) the value of textile testing, (b) how to formulate test Through A 
problems, (c) how to formulate an experimental proce- 
dure to solve the problem, (d) laboratory technique, (e) i 
how to use laboratory devices and machines, (f) how to ( ] f d Ad 

interpret the data and (g) how to organize an orderly assl le 

| report of the findings. ‘This course is being offered in 
order to meet the growing demand for men trained in tex- | 

tile testing. Three recent graduates of Clemson Textile . . 
Department are now in charge of textile testing at three Southern Textile Bulletin 
different leading mills in South Carolina. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati 

t. Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 
St) Raul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., 
Philadelphia 


New York 
tanta 


San Francisco 


Boston 65 Worth St., 
Chicago 


New Orleans 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DoMBESTIO EXPoRT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 
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CoTTON Goons 


New York.—The gray goods markets responded nicely 
to the announcement that print cloth mills will for the 
next six months operate on a shorter working week. 
Prices were stronger and more buying followed the an- 
nouncement. Sales of the week were well in excess of 
production and market factors were of the opinion that 
steady trade would develop. 


One of the encouraging developments of the week was 
the larger business in sheetings. A very good amount of 
business was put through and many mills are comfort- 
ably sold ahead for some weeks to come. 

In print cloths good sales of 38%4-inch 5.35-yard 64x 
60s for May-June deliveries at 4 cents were reported in 
several centers, and there was some buying of April at 
that figure. For spots and part of March 3% cents could 
still be done, and substantial quantities were taken on 
that basis. For April-June deliveries of 38-inch 6.25 
yard ? ? 3% cents was paid in a good way, spots and 
March moving well at 334 cents. At the close it was said 
goods could still be had at 33 cents for nearby but not 
in many centers. 


Carded broadcloths were active in low counts, 4% 
cents being paid for good quantities of 36%-inch 5.10- 
yard 80x56s. Contracts of 36-inch 80x60s were sold 
in a fair way at 34 cents, but goods through April were 
said to be held at 4% cents, and spots and March were 
firm at the latter figure. 

The fine goods division is stronger, but buying of plain 
goods is still somewhat restricted. Fancies such as piques, 
mesh weaves and rayon mixtures are in fair demand. 

On the whole there was no generally broad market for 
any individual type of fine goods. Voiles were sold in 
perhaps better volume than other sheer cottons, but a 
number of mills were unwilling to do business at price 
levels sought by buyers, with the result that the chief 
movement was of low-end slack twists. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s sia 5 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 2% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 4 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 4% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 5% 
Brown sheetings, 3- -yard Siete 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 4% 
6% 
Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
advance with the higher cotton market last week. 
ners were firm and there were fewer reports of sales at 


—Yarn prices showed a tendency to 
Spin- 


concessions. The volume of business done in small lots 
was very encouraging and a few larger contracts were 
handled. 

Improved interest among buyers this week and a 
broader call for deliveries of yarn are reported by local 
sellers. It is said that this is particularly true of business 
originating in the Philadelphia district and nearby. Cus- 
tomers in out-of-town sections are described as being 
more active buyers of yarn, and this week many requests 
are reported for express shipments of yarns to these buy- 
ers. 

Combed qualities are admittedly down to a cost basis 
or less for spinners. Stability has not been so noticeable 
in these as in carded, and selling by one or two weak 
holders has worked against the spinners holding for fairer 
prices. There is a wide range between the higher and 
lower priced combed spinners. 

The largest sale reported was for 100,000 pounds of 
extra carded knitting counts, calling for delivery until 
next July. 

Mercerized yarns are selling at the January rate but 
are moving considerably more actively than in December. 
Manufacturers are taking yarns for their spring goods 
lines and processors feel certain that this seasonal im- 
provement will continue to broaden as this merchandise 
begins to move. 

It is also stated that market sources of yarn available 
at distress prices are trying to confine their offerings to 
odd lots, which they have been trying to move on various 
occasions since December. It is believed by representa- 
tives of some of the larger local houses, therefore, that 
low-priced sellers are gradually withdrawing from the 
market. 

Yarn men in this market are hopeful that the improve- 
ment in the demand for cotton goods will soon stimulate 
sales of yarns. Buying this month has been on about the 
same average as January. Most consumers are willing to 
fill in their nearby needs, but apparently feel that it is 
unnecessary to place large contracts at this time. 


Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 
20 16% 
Southern Two-Ply Chain I7T% 
arps , Carpet Yarns 
12m Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
16 célored Strips, 8s, 3 and 6- 
gs, 1-ply 12% 
Southern Single Skeins “ply rats 
--------- ----14%~—s 2-ply 16% 
30s, 2-ply 20 
26m -------19 i4 
Southern Two- Ply Skeing 14% 
16 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING The greatest 


Improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE 


Manufactured only by the 


Nationa! Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, RFR. |. 


Si W. Firet Street, Chariotte, N. C. Reg. 


WENTWORTH 


U. 8. P. O. 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
_LOOM 


dies 


Ces): 
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DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed-——-that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


’ Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents 
Box 843 
Greenville, S. C. 


Taunton,Mass 
CHAS. L. ASHLEY 

P. O. Box 720 

Atlanta, Ga. 


— 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 


Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING O©O., Akron, O. Reps. : 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORPF., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP... 200 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Reps . J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Piants: Atlanta, Ga.. and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atianta, Ga.: Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, s. C. Sou Reps.: W. I. 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office: Mar- 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and 
WwW. L. Johnson. Atianta Office. 


ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St.. New 
York City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W 
L. Cobb, Greenville, 8. C 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & C©O., INC., Providence, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank QC. 
North, P. O. Box #6844, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. C.; BR. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.: R. E. 
Buck, Jr.. 8 Tindel Ave.., Greenville. 5. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 
Central Ave.. 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

BAHNSON O©O., THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 

So Smith Williams, Win- 
C. Stimson, 164 Oak- 
Spartanburg, Ss. C.: L. L. Brown, 886 
Drewery St., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BARBER-COLMAN OC©O., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C.; J. H. 
Spencer, Mgr. 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. ©. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

BRIGGS-SHAFFNER CO., 600 Brookstown Ave., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. P O. a? 188, Salem Sta- 
tion. S. A. Harris, Mongr., H. Parks, Sales 
Mner. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou 
Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Ss. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia 
Mill ‘Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 


BROWN & CO., D. P. 259-261 N. Lawrence 8St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Bou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 
lotte, C. 


BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. 
B.. Buffalo, N. ¥. Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.;; Quaker City 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office, 1 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- 
hia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
 c.. J. Hill Zahn, Mer 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: John Bothamiey, 1008 Wii- 
liams Mill Road, Atlanta, Ga.; . Kirby, P. O. 
Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 

‘ W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
* Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave.., 
Dallas. Tex.: W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane. 
Charlotte Office. 


CIBA O©O., INC., Greenwich and Morton St., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, S. C. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP oo., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther “Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & ENOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8S. Cedar St. B 
Alexander, Mer. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L. Ashiey, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
A. M. Guillet, Mer. 

DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St.. , ta, 

W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 8S C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
man, nak Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, Mgr. 
Sou. Rep FP. H. Cocker, Megr., 611 
Sehneten "Bldg. Chariotte, N. 4 Hubach, 
— Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bide, ‘Chattanooga, 
enn. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & O©O., E. L., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
N. C.. John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
W. First St.. Chariotte, N. C.. Wm. Crayton, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H. 
B. Constable, Chariotte Office; J. D 
1021 Jeflierson Std. Bidg.., Greensboro, N. C.: R. 

715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, 
W. R. Ivey. 111 Millis Ave., Greenvil le, S. C.: J M. 
Howard, 135 8S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.: J. A. 
Pranklin, Augusta, Ga.: R. M Covington, 715 
Provident Bidg.., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, WN. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8S. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
OCo., care Bladenboro Cotton Co.. Baldenboro, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS O©CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 

©. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: 
delphia Office. 

FIRTH-SMITH CO., 
Southern Rep.., 

© 


3908 Franklin Ave., 
E. A. Cordin, Phila- 


161 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, 


FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
J. B. FPord Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta. 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co.., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky; J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 8S. C., 
. S&S Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn... C. R. Ewing, Mer. 
GASTONIA Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 5S. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atianta, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.: Charleston, W. Va... W. L. 
Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, Coles, Megr.; 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla., PF. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
Sou Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala., 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKin- 
ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A H. Keen, Mger.; 
Enoxvilie, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky., 
E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Mc- 
farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.: San Antonio, Tex., 
l. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atianta, Ga., 
W. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex.. W. F. Kaston, 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: C. N. Knapp, Commercial 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Phone 6071, 
Greensboro, N. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr.., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Phone 4255, E. J. McFetters, Supt., 
E. A. Hill, representative, 238 Oakland Ave., 
Spartanburg. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg.., Greenville, 5. 
C.: Hammer & Eirby, Gastonia. N. Belton C. 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 

HALTON’'S SONS, THOS., and Clearfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 1. ah Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, S. ©.; Samuel Lehrer, Box 265, 
Spartanburg, S&S. C.; Ww. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 
ville, S. C.; O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex 

HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
—_ Carolina Speciality Co., P. O. Box 520, Char- 
otte, 

HOU GHTON & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. eps.: J. M. Keith. 525 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 1028 Comer Bidg.. Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie. P. O. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.;: R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, 
Greenville, S. C.; F. A. Giersch, 418 N. 3rd St., 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 
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HOWARD BROS. MFG. C©CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St... S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 

Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta Office. 


HYRGOLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. Jd. 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfrel Lechier, 519 Johnston 
Bide.. Charlotte, N. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 

a. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON O©O., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.: E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 
Atlanta. Ga. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. os Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KREEVER STARCH OO., Ohio. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8S. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, C. 
Cc. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. ler, P. O. Box 1383, 
Greenville, ©.; Luke J. Oastle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Oa. 

LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St.. New York ‘et Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg.., Spartanburg, S R. Barnwell, P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Pifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.; Bir- 
mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Bir- 
mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gaedsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloose, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Filerida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Beiting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co Columbus, A. H. 
Watson (Special Agent); Macon. Bibb Supply 
Co.;: Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). 
Kentucky—Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.; Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, ‘Graft- 
Pelle Co. Nerth Carolina—Chariotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.;: Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagie Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. Seuth Care- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkiey Co.; Columbia, Columbia Sup- 


ply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. O©o.; Sumter, 
Sumter Machinery Oo. Tennmessee—Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers 
Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W Savage ©o.; Nashville, 


Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: P. Carter, 62 
North Main St.. Greer, (Phone 186). Sales- 
men: H. W Blair, 2340 Westfield Road, Charlotte, 
N. C.; HB. Olmey, 101 Gertrude St.. Alta Vista 
Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; Shook, Jr., 1031 
Nortis 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN FP. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Chariotte, N. C 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC. ~— Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat’! 


Reps E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. ‘ 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St.. Decatur, Ga.; ‘J. Ww. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; Vv. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel. Dallas. Tex. 


MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phile- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 5il James B 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, Laurel 
Hartiord, Conn. Sow. Reps.: E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. o.. R. B. Moreland, P. O. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 

MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

NATIONAL ANILINE @& CHEMICAL ©OoO., INC.., 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. Pirst St.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White. W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely. Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
Americans Saves. Bk. Bi Atianta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg.., Chattanooga, Tenn.: d. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg.. Greensboro, 
E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS ©O., Harrison. N. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. Macintyre, "Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N.B., 
Atlanta, Ga.: Warehouse. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C©O., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: 


Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy 8. 
Clemmons. 926 Ww Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga. 

NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave.., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. ©., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville. 8. C. 

OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, WN. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div. Mgr., Atianta, Ga.: E. Moline. 
Augusta, Ga.: R. H Bailey. Memphis, Tenn.: H. J. 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.: L. H. Gill. New Orleans, 
La.; W. A. McBride. Richmond Va.; P. FP. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Leonard, Div. Megr., St. 
Louls, Mo.: W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.: C. A Ormsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.: H. 
J. Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.; G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
Ill.; B C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.;: R. M. Brown- 
ing. Kansas City, Mo.: H. Bryan. ‘Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; C. L. Pischer, St. Louis. Mo. 


on & INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Pred White, In * 
Charlotte, N. 
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HILADELPHIA QUARTZ C©CO., 121 S. Third St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 
Charlotte. N. C.; Paper Makers Chemical Corp., 
Atianta, Ga. 


PLATT'S CARD CLOTHING 
Lexington, N. C. U. S&S. Agent, F. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.; R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, W 

ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga.. Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Oo., 285 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga.: Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave.. Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co.. Nashville. 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. OCo., Anderson, &. C.: Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke. Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St... Boston 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot. Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.: Spar- 
tanburg. 8. C.. H. P. Worth, Mer. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.: W. T. 
Smith. Box 349, Greenville, 8S. C.: I. G. Moore, 301 
N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


SHUTTLE ©CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


— EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterso N. 
J. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SIRRINE & CO.. J. E.. Greenville, S. C. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
fecal Co., 1202 Chestnut St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Woodward Wight Co.. 451 Howard Ave.. New 
Orleans, La.: J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham. 
Ala.;: Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville. Fila. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Wm. H. Monty. Mer 

STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain. Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., S.W.., 
Atlanta. Ga., H. C. Jones. Mer.: Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424. Charlotte. N. © 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Piant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN. HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO... THE, 1001 Jeff- 
erson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C. Sidney S. 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep.. Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte. N. C.. H. G. Mayer. Mer. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division): 
Greenville, &S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 

U. 8&8 RING TRAVELER CO., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. P. Vaughan, 
Box 782, Greenville. 8. C ©. B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. 
N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N C.: 
Carolina Mill Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Fulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta. Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham. Ala 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC.. Hartford. Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
lotte. N C.; Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg.. Gastonia, N A. B. Carter, Mer.: 
520 Angier Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
— Sou. Reps.: B P Barnes, Jr., Atianta Office: 

. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
HB. Wick Rose, Mer 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. Ww. 
H. Porcher and R. I Dalton, mk 1317 Giealey 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: . P. Thomas, 
Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo # Cc. M. Powell, 
Atlanta Office. 

SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 


ass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 East 
Fifth St., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


159 Aborn S8t., 


Describes New 
Weaving Machine 


Boston. With consumption of 
rayon increasing to point where it is 
now 14. times greater than in 1932 
and the necessity for reducing man- 
ufacturing costs more vital than ever, 
modern textile engineering has devel- 
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oped an entirely new line of weaving 
machinery, declared Albert Palmer, 
Research Director, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, at 
Textile Forum of National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers. 


Emphasizing the importance of 
rayon in the textile industry and in 
mechanical developments, he told the 
overseers of weaving, assembled from 
New England mills, that while ten 
years ago one pound of rayon to 200 
of cotton was used, today.one pound 
of rayon for every 22 pounds of cot- 
ton is consumed. 


“Looms have now been standardiz- 
ed so that basically all models are 
alike,” he said in discussing changes 
within the mills to meet this situation. 
“They differ,” he explained, “‘only by 
the special attachments which are 
necessary for weaving of particular 
fabrics. Modern machinery has been 
bought and jigs and fixtures have 
been provided. The result is that all 
parts are completely machined and 
are interchangeable as are those of 
automobiles.” 


“Slow motion pictures and results 
of mill studies were employed in the 
redesign of old equipment. Careful 
study enabled the loom builder to in- 
corporate in his product features that 
contribute to the ease of overcoming 
in the mills the troubles which have 
been apparent.” 

Charles H. Forsaith, superintend- 
ent of the Jackson Mills, Nashua 
Manufacturing Company, gave a 
technical talk on slashing and weav- 
ing, giving some tests showing new 
trends. His talk also included a de- 
scription of a unique method of-oper- 
ating the new winders. 

Arthur E. Russ, formerly in charge 
of Manville-Jenckes Company’s lab- 
oratory and now with Henry L. Scott 
Company, Providence, discussed test- 
ing of yarns. 


Exhibit of DuPont 
Cellophane 


In an educational exhibit of the 
DuPont Cellophane Company at the 
recent convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association in New 
York, Cellophane wrapped merchan- 
dise was displayed in unusual variety 
illustrating its practical uses. Among 
other things, this visible packaging 
was arranged to illustrate how similar 
items may be combined effectively 
and economically into multiple pack- 
ages, and also how related items may 
be united for the same purpose into 
combination packages. 

Other features illustrated in the 
exhibit, which was the second exhibi- 
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tion of the company for retailers, 
were to show the advantages of Cel- 
lophane not only in styling merchan- 
dise but in reducing mark-downs 
usually traced to soilage and other 
forms of shop wear. Its use, too, in 
converting the staple items into a gift 
package was an outstanding feature 
of the display. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment | 
Rolls —W ood. Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
MUL STREET ORANGE, Mass. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most com- 
fortable. Most reliable. Costs less. 
Inquire of Ticket Agents regarding 
aga reduced fares for short 
trip 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Southern Railway System 
Announces 


Greatly Reduced Round Trip 
Fares | 


$14.61 
Charlotte-Washington and Return 


George Washington Bicentennial Cele- 
bration, Alexandria, Va., and Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 22nd. Costume 
Parage, Pageant and many other attrac- 
tions. Round trip fares from all sta- 
tions One Fare plus $1.00 for the round 
trip. Tickets on sale Feb. 20th, limited 
returning Feb. 24th, 1932 


Charleston, S. C. 


One Fare plus one-half fare for the 
round trip. Dates of sale, Feb. 14th, 
16th, 18th, 21st, 23rd, 25th, 28th, March 
Ist, 3rd, 6th, 8th, 10th, 13th, 15th, 17th, 
20th and 22nd. Final limit 7 days. 
Account of the early season the Magno- 
lia and Middleton Place Gardens are 
very beautiful now. Many other at- 
tractions and historic places. 


Easter Excursions 
Round trip fares between points in the 
Southeastern States, one fare plus $1.00 
for the round trip. Dates of sale March 
23rd, 24th, 25th and 26th. Final limit 
15 days, 
Plan your Easter Vacation now. 


Ask Ticket Agents or address: 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 


Southern Railway Passenger 
Station 
Phones: 
2-3351 and 3-6161—Branch 25 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mill Village 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs—‘‘Aunt Becky.”’ 


Geneva, Ala. 


GENEVA Cotton Mritits—Tue Home or Happy Prop te. 
C. C. Cops, MANAGER AND SUPERINTENDENT, LEADER 
IN Every Goop WorkK, OVERSEERS AND @rHERS Ac- 
TIVE IN THE RELIGIOUS AND SoctAL LIFE oF THE Com- 
MUNITY. 


Have been trying to find words to express what we saw 
and felt in Geneva, but there are none adequate. Never 
have we received a more royal welcome anywhere and 
never before has a cotton mill been stooped for us. Yes, 
actually, the night work was closed down long enough 
for the night line to assemble at Katherine Hall to meet 
“Aunt Becky” and to hear her make a talk! 


Mr. Cobb proved that he valued our work and consid- 
ered it worthwhile for his operatives to learn more about 
us. The majority had read “Aunt Becky’s’” books and 
the ovation we received gave us a big surprise and an 
unusual thrill. 

We did not know this compliment was to be paid us. 
Mr. Cobb, with his two fine boys and two of the teachers, 
Misses Ard and Sellers, had ““Uncle Hamp” and “Aunt 
Becky” to take supper with him at Geneva’s leading cafe, 
then rushed us over to Katherine Hall, the nice Com- 
munity house (a memorial to Mr. Cobb’s deceased wife), 
where we were almost frightened to see such a crowd. 
And they kept coming! 

We were glad when Mr. Cobb called out: “Come 
right in, Doctor—-here’s a seat!” We thought if our 
nerves gave way, that doctor could give us some kind of 
a reviving pill, and we began to feel better. 

We had some fine singing, two beautiful prayers in 
which “Aunt Becky” and “Uncle Hamp” were tenderly 
and lovingly remembered; a fine talk by Mr. Cobb whose 
heart and soul is wrapped up in his people; he paid a 
beautiful tribute to “Aunt Becky” and her work, and 
introduced her to that packed house. 

Never in our lives have we looked into faces that 
expressed more character. The atmosphere was spirit- 
filled and soothing, and it was easy to talk to such a sym- 
pathetic and inspirational audience. Those people are 
FINE. The influence of Christian leadership was plainly 
apparent. C. C. Cobb is a great mill man; but first, he 
is a consecrated Christian, and the work he is doing in 
developing a high type of citizenry is beyond estimation. 

KATHERINE HALL 

A large portrait of beautiful Mrs. Katherine Cobb, 
who passed from earth to heaven about six years ago, 
hangs over the stage. There’s a commodious auditorium, 
library, radio and game rooms, where something interest- 
ing is always going on. Good reading is stressed and 
wholesome, educational entertainment furnished. Also 
there are night classes, and Mr. Cobb right on the spot 
about all the time—a real dynamo of enthuhiasm and 
energy. 

He looks after his people in every conceivable way. 
We heard him volunteer to take a baby to a specialist, 
and learned that he is always on the job when any of his 
people need medical attention. 

Mr. Cobb is a stickler, too, for modesty and refine- 
ment. Not one of his mill girls is ever seen barelegged. 


If modern ideas do not conform to Mr. Cobb’s notions of 
modesty they are taboo around Geneva Cotton Mills, and 
those mill girls are wholesomely sweet. 

Rev. L. L. Wright is village minister and Mrs. L. L. 
Wright is matron at Katherine Hall. 


A Cominc LAWYER 


Little Hamp Griggs, 10 years old or more, son of Mr. 
John Griggs, is said to be a great orator. Mr. Cobb says 
he’s going to make a lawyer of Hamp. Anyhow, that 
boy knows how to approach folks. He went up to “Un- 
cle Hamp” with cap in hand, and eyes shining, held out 
his hand and said: 

“My name is Hamp and I want to shake hands with 
‘Uncle Hamp.’” We have never seen “Uncle Hamp” 
more pleased, except when all those pretty girls crowded 
around him and made him fee}abaut 20 years old! 

OVERSEERS AND COMMUNITYY LEADERS 

W. A. Fourtenbarry is general overseer of day and 
night weaving and assistant superintendent at night; G. 
N. Speigner, assistant overseer; W. A. Hatcher and Brack 
Davis, Jr., overseers of weaving; Miss Bessie Huggins, 
overseer the cloth room. (We have always thought that 
this was a position that should be given to women. Hats 
off to Mr. Cobb!) R. H. Harrelson, night overseer card- 
ing and spinning. 

Lee Whitehead, Leon Speigner and Roy Purvis, section 
men in card room. Frank Fulcher and John Morris. 
section men in spinning; Clyde Purvis, John Ramer, 
Clayton Thames, Neely McCoy and Ezra Galloway are 
in charge of oiling. 

Walter Culliver, Joe Jordan, Comer Walker, Neal 
Motley, Alvin Floyd and Jake Goodson, loom fixers. 

Mancel Seay is slasher foreman and John Griggs in 
charge of drawing-in machine. M. B. Davis, master me- 
chanic, and B. H. Peel, machinist. 

Ab Bryant, paymaster; Mrs. Grace Hodge, office lady, 
promoted from overseer the cloth room; Miss Lucy Sel- 
lars, secretary to Mr. Cobb; Mrs. Ollie Henderson, time- 
keeper. 

T. L. Argo is among the live wires but we failed to 
find where. 

J. C. Nixon ts president of the Bible Class; Clyde 
Purvis, president of the B. Y. P. U.; B. H. Peel, superin- 
tendent of the’ Sunday school. 


Mr. Cobb has our sincere thanks for a very pleasant 
visit. He had us well cared for in every way—even had 
oil in our. car changed and gas tank filled. Sent us to 
room where the mocking birds sang us to sleep and the 
red birds: waked us. We told him good-bye with a lump 
in our throats and a prayer in our hearts that God 
a bless him and his community with every good 
gift. 


Selma, Ala. 


SUNSET 
And did we see “Blue Bird?” (Miss Grace Crider). 
I'll say we did! Superintendent W. R. Cook took us to 
his nice home for the night, and had “Blue Bird”’'to meet 
us there. Mr. and Mrs. Cook have two sweet girls, 
Daisy and Ruth, both in high school. These girls, one 
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of their chums (a Miss Boyce, if we remember correctly) 
gave us some splendid piano music, and “Blue Bird” can 
out sing any bird we ever heard. 

Sunset Mill has been hard hit the past few months, 
but had received a rush order that required some night 
work to fill. We truly hope things will pick up wonder- 
fully for these good people. 

It is real pretty around Sunset Mill, and the overseers 
are all nice and courteous. Otherwise, Mr. Cook would 
not have them. 

Hollis Davis is carder; Lee Thornhill, spinner; George 
Thornton, weaver; C. S. Boyce, master mechanic; K. A. 


Buxton is one of progressive loom fixers who reads THE 
BULLETIN. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


WHERE WE ATTENDED THE Bic BrotHer Bre_e CLASS 


Uncle Hamp and I received an urgent invitation to 
attend the “Big Brother’s Bible Class,” held in the Audi- 
torlum of Paramount Theater, and conducted by Judge 
Leon McCord, with services broadcast over Station 
WSFA. Radio fans would do well to tune in, 9:30 Cen- 
tral Time, 10:30 Eastern Time. 

Visitors are required to register as they enter and 
their names are called by Judge McCord, who asks them 
to “stand up and let’s get acquainted.” 

There were approximately 800 people in the class that 
morning, with visitors from several Southern States, and 
some from Northern States—men and women. 

The service was an address on “Mental Abdication,”’ 
and as fine as we’ve ever heard. No one can hear Judge 
McCord without feeling the influence of his strong per- 
sonality and spirit-filled life. He is eloquent and mag- 
netic to an unusual degree. 

He impressed upon his hearers that clean living, right- 
thinking, the reading of the Bible and good literature, 
combined with prayer and a longing and striving for 
higher ground, will develop fine character, poise, con- 
fidence and an irresistable magnetism. 


THe Braprorp Cotton MILLs 


We were inquiring for the old Montala Manufacturing 
Company, when we learned that the name had been 
changed to the above. 

G. W. Johnson is the friendly superintendent, and 
truly gave “Uncle Hamp” and “Aunt Becky” a warm 
welcome. He also has charge of the carding and spin- 
ning, and impressed us as being thoroughly capable to 
handle all three jobs. 

C. H. Weeks is in charge of weaving and G. C. Ed- 
wards is overseer cloth room. We met them all and had 
the honor of adding their names to our subscription list. 

| West Boy.eston Mec. Co. 

This is one of the most beautiful places we have seen. 
Looks like a bit of Eden and makes one thrill with pleas- 
ure just to drive through. We had a date for 3.0’clock at 
this office one day, but received a telegram that made it 
necessary to leave before that hour. 


Uniontown, Ala. 


CaLirornNiA Cotton Mitts — CANEBRAKE PLANT — 
“Bitty Jor” Asout Tus PLAce. 


Mrs. G. W. Miller (our own Billy Joe) was a surprised 
woman when ghe came, in from her Sunday afternoon walk 
and found her handsome husband entertaining “Uncle 
Hamp” and “Aunt Becky.” My! what a lovely visit we 
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had with these nice people! We talked “scandalous (?) 
about our mutual friends “Ebbie” and “Vinie” of Roa- 
noke Rapids, N. C., then went to church and asked for- 
giveness for our sins! The neat little church is used by 
Baptists and Methodists alternately. 

Superintendent L. A. Funderburke is a North Caro- 
lina man who is making his mark. His accomplishments 
here in a few years marks him as a man of great efficiency 
and we are proud that the Tar Heel State can claim 
him. 

A nice school house and a splendid school with three 
teachers, a nice library, a dandy swimming pool, lovely 
stretches of green lawn, good playground, shrubs and 
flowers, have made a wonderful change in appearances 
here, and in the general outlook on life among the oper- 
atives. A number of mill girls and boys are sent from 
this school every year to the High School in_the town 
nearby. 

It may be giving a secret away, but it’s too good to 
keep: Mr. Funderburke, realizing that people just must 
have cold drinks, candy, cigarettes, sandwiches, milk, 
etc., has a nice little stand near the mill where such things 
can be procured, and Mrs. Funderburke’s mother is the 
proud proprietress. Lots of things are sold here and 
every cent of profit is turned back to the people in va- 
rious ways. Books, baseball suits and things too numer- 
ous to mention are paid for in this way. 


Great attention is given to gardening and flowers, and 
when we were there the first week in February, cabbage, 
peas, onions, lettuce, radishes, beets, etc., were growing 
nicely in many gardens in this part of Alabama, and roses 
and other flowers blooming profusely. It looked like 
June in N. C. 

Mr. Funderburke deserves great credit for the mar- 
velous transformation he has wrought at this milk ‘“Un- 
cle Hamp” and I were entertained in his nice home, too, 
where we met his sweet wife and fine family. We en- 
joyed every minute spent in Uniontown. 

OVERSEERS 


W. J. Buckner, carder; H. B. Osmer, second hand; J. 
H. Bynam and H. E. Anderson, card grinders; Joe Dean 
in picker room; G. W. Miller, overseer spinning, twisting 
and winding; E. E. Yelverton, Jim Nance and Leo Yel- 
verton, séction'’'men; G. S. Yelverton, overseer twine 
room; Albert Nance, O. K. Shedd and C. L. Lolly, sec- 
tion men; J. H. Osmer, master mechanic; J. C. Stringer, 
carpenter. 


Stick to the Fight 
Success is a failure turned inside out; 
The silver of the clouds in doubt 
You can not tell how close you are; 
It may be near when it seems afar; 
So stick to the fight when you’re hardest hit: 
It’s when things seem worst that you musn’t quit. 
—Selected. 


The Thoughtful Flapper 


Harold—But, darling, every night for two weeks I’ve 
been on my bended knees before you. Have you no pity? 

Geneva—I certainly have. I'll give you a quarter. Go 
have your trousers pressed. After so much bending they 
must be baggy at the knees. 


Teacher: Give an example of period furniture. 

J. T. Carroll: Well, I guess the electric chair is one. 
Teacher: How’s that? 

J. T.: It ends a sentence, don’t it?— 
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WANTED—A good reliable second hand 
for Draper, and for 4-box magazine 
looms, on plain and fancy work. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘Overseer,’’ care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as superintend- 
ent. 33 years experience in mill, all 
departments—erecting cards, fixing, 
carding, spinning, second hand, both 
carding and spinning, 10 years over- 
seer carding and spinning; 13 years 
superintendent of one mill. L C. 8S. 
Graduate. Reference, all former 
employers. Age 47, will go any- 
where in South. R. T. B.. care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


KNITTER WANTED by large corpora- 
tion to superintend small knitting mill. 
Production men's sox Must have suc- 
cessful record. Excellent opportunity 
for right man. ‘‘Hose,”’ care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


General Arbitration Council 
Includes Garment 
Manufacturers 


The International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers have accept- 
ed the invitation extended by the 
General Arbitration Council to be- 


word, each insertion. 


per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 
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come a member organization. This 
will extend the membership of the 
Council to include a representative 
from eight important associations 
connected with cotton manufacturing 
and distribution. The original mem- 
bers, in addition to the three manu- 
facturers’ associations, are: Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York, Textile Converters’ Asso- 
ciation, National Association of Fin- 
ishers of Textile Fabrics, and Textile 
Brokers’ Association. 

The Arbitration Council conducts 
proceedings at the offices of the Cot- 
tn-Textile Institute, 320 Broadway, 
New York. The secretary, F. A. 
Colt, reports a very considerable in- 
crease during the past few months in 
cases presented for adjudication pre- 
sumably as the services offered by 
this neutral arbitration body have be- 
come better known in the industry. 


RINTING 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 


118 West Fourth St. 


Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 


RAIL AND WATER 
WONDER CRUISES 


Southern Railway System 


Grace Line Via New York 


Panama-Havana, 16 days $242.00 
Peru, 23 days .. 452.00 
Chile, 37 or 51 days 632.00 

Cruises include all expenses from 


Charlotte and return, except meals en 
route to and from New York. 

(U. S. Tax $5.00. Passports not re- 
quired. ) 


Eastern Steamship Company Via 
New York 

West Indes, 13 days, $152.00 up. Rail 
to New York, Steamship from New 
York to Florida, thence through the 
West Indes including two days and 
night in Havana and 140-mile motor 
trip in Florida, covering over 3,800 
miles of travel through Southern climes. 
Return via New York and rail home. 
Cruise includes all expenses except 
meals en route to and from New York. 

(U. S. Tax $5.00. Passports not re- 
quired.) 


West Indes Via Miami, Florida 
8 days, $145.14 up. 

Rail to Miami, thence Eastern Steam- 
ship Company to West Indes. 1,786 
miles visiting three ports and many re- 
sorts in Florida. Cruise includes all 
expenses except meals en route to and 
from Miami. 

(U. S. Tax $5.00. Passports not re- 
quired.) 


Dates of sailing from New York: 
February 5th and 19th, March 4th. 
Dates of sailing from Miami: 
February 8th and 22nd, March 7th. 


All expense cruises quoted from other 
points on application. 


For reservations and additional infor- 
mation consult: 

R. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Southern Railway System 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Telephones: 

2-3351 and 3-6161 Branch 25 
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‘Business Paper Advertising 


Manufacturer 


HEN you see a manufacturer's advertising in the pages 

of your business paper, you may know that THAT 
manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 
knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 


And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 
articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less. 
quality for quality, than goods distributed through haphazard 
methods. 


Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where 
those dollars will reduce other selling costs. 

Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are giving proof that the products they offer to you bear the 
minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously WITHOUT advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 
advertising. 


Tuts SYMBOL identifies an ABP paper . . 
't stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - . NEW YORK CITY 
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Of Interest to 
Every Mill Manager 


United States Government Patent Office has granted 
and issued Patent No. 1,773,783 to Howard Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Worcester, covering its Card 
Clothing foundation. 


Mass.., 


Claims for this foundation: 


1—It resists stretching while in use so that when 
once on the card properly installed, it stays 
“put.” 
2 It has greater tensile strength (by test) than any 
other toundation of similar manutacture 
It supports the wire much more firmly owing to 
its make-up 
Note—Our cloths are manufactured in AMERICAN 
MILLS. Can vour card clothing manutacturer 
make this statement? 


Our Branch in Atlanta is the best equipped Service 
Shop in the South. 


on hand for immediate shipment. 


Full lines of stock are carried 
Flats and licker- 
ins on hand for loaning at all times. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Plant—244 Forsyth St., S.W.., 
(Atlanta, Georgia 


Sizol speaks for itself. It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of its 
efficiency. 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Greenville, S. C. 
W. T. Smith 


Dallas, Texas 
1. G. Moore 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 
Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury :- Mass. 


NEW EDITION 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
NOW READY 


Gives capital, number of ma- 
chines, officers, buyers, superin- 


@ tendents, kind of power used, 

product and telephone number, 
DIRECTORY every Southern Cotton Mill. 
SOURHERN! 4 Also contains sections: “Hints 


TEXTES MILLS for Traveling Men,” and 


Clark’s Code Word Index. 


Printed on thin paper, cloth 

bound, pocket size. 

Two Revisions Yearly keeps 

| this Directory Accurate and 

| | Complete. A copy should be in 
the 


office of every concern 
2 which sells to Southern Textile 


Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Orders Filled Promptly 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 


MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
PRINTING 
Company 


P.O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N Cw 


\ 


